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ANECDOTES 

O F 

Polite Literature. 

S E C T, J. 

Of Pastoral Poetry. 

SO many pens bacve been employed 
at different limes on this popular 
fubjeft, that my only bufmefs will be to 
explain the real and efiential qualities of 
a paftoral poem. A point concerning 
which rnoft critics differ. 

Few fpecies of poetry have excited more 

writers than the paftoral ^ but fcarce any 

Vol. 11. B of 
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of them deferve to be ranked in a highef 
clafs of poeca than bftre imttfttors. The 
fenfe of this univerfal pleafurc, fays the 
Rambler, has invited numbers without 
number to try their Ikill in paftoral per- 
formances, in which they have generally 
fucceeded ^&er the manner of other imi*- 
tacors, tranfmitting the fame images in 
the fame combination from one another, 
till he that reads the title of a poem 
may guefs at the whole feries of the com- 
pofition ; nor will a man after the per- 
ufal of thoufands of thefe performances, 
jind his knowledge enlarged with a 
fingle view of nature not produced bc- 
fore, or his itnaginatioa amufed with any 
new applicatk>fi of thofe vkws to moral 
purpofes *. 

The reafon of this famenefs in paftoral 

compofitions Is very evident ; the Ipecies 
* Rambler, vol. i. p. loS. 

of 
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poetry will not admit (6 entertaining a 

range as ittany others. It is agreed by 
all critics that the fccnc of paftorals ought 
to be in the country ; and that all the 
imagery fliould be rural *. But in moft 
other points they differ in opinion. Some 
are of opinion that the paftoral is an 
image of what they call the golden age^ 
particularly Rapin, Fontenellc, Pope and 
Drydcrtf . But this notion has been fince 
exploded as falFe, and is handled in a 

* Vide Rapin's critical works, vol. ii. p. 22 (« 
Pope^s works, vol. i* p* 4* fmall edit. Guardian 
vol. i. Numb. 22. Rambler vol. i. p. 205. 
I)j7dtn^s Virgil, vol. i. p. 89. 

f If we would copy nature, it may be ufeful to 
take this idea along with us, that pailoral is aa 
image of what they call the golden age, (o that we 
are not to defcribe our fhepherds, as fhepherds at 
fhis day really are ; but as they may be conceived 
then to have been. 

Pope's Difcourfc on Paftorals, p. j. 

B 2 mafterly 
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mafrerly manner by the Rambler in the 
37ch number. Rapin cells us> that the 
matter (hould be low, and nothing great 
is in the genius of it, its bufinefs being 
only to defcribe the little affairs of (hep- 
herds *. But this affertion is alfo found- 
ed in mere critical caprice. Whatfoever 
may, according to the common courfe of 
things happen in the country, may af- 
ford a proper fubjed for a paftoral poetf. 
It has nothing peculiar but its confine- 
ment to rural imagery, without which it 
ceafes to be paftoral. This is its true 
charafteriftic, and this it cannot lofe by 
any dignity of fentimems or beauty of 

• Pope*s Difcourfe on Paftc-als, Vol. ii.p. 225. 

+ If we fearch in the writings of Virgil for the 

. true definition of a pafloral, it will be found a 

poem in 'wbUh any oQion or paffion is reprefented by 

its tfft^s upon a country life. Rambler, vol . i. p. 202. 

didion. 
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diftion. For this reafon, tbc Pollio of 
Virgil is truly bucolic *. 

As all forts of people inhabit the 
country, paftoral admits every rank ; 
nor are any ideas improper, but fuch as 
owe not their original to rural objefts. 
A young prince who lofes his way in 
hunting, and either by himfelf or with 
his friend talks of his pafTion, and bor- 
rows his images and comparifons from 
rural beauties, is an excellent perfonage 
for an idyllium 



-I- 



It is alfo a mod abfurd notion among 
fomc paftoral writers, that as they (hould al- 
ways have the low and defpicable condition 
oi a fhepherd before them, their language 

♦ Yet the generality of. critics have rejeAed it. 
t Reflexions critiques fur la poefie & peinture, 
par Dtt Bo9, torn. i. {e&. zz, 

B 3 ihould 



ihould be barbarous and ruftic, and ftufFed 
with obfolete terms, or that at lead it 
fliould never rife out of the plaineft and 
iimpleft poetry ; thus Spenfer begins one 
of his paftorals, 

Piggon Davie, I bid her good day : 
OrDiggpn her is» or I mifTay. 
Uhg. Her was her while it was day light. 
But now her i$ a moft wretched wight. ^ 

And Philips, in his homely drains. 

Oh woful day ! O day of woe, quoth ho. 
And woful I, who live the day to fee. 

And again. 

Ah nm the while ! ^k mn» the luc^lefi day I 
Ah lucklefs lad, the rather might I {z,y ; 
Ah filly I ! more iilly than my fheep. 
Which on th« flow'ry plains I once did keep. 

The 
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The op|K>fi(» fault to ftudied ruf- 
ticity, is giving fublime and lofty ideas 

to Ihephcrds. It cannot be in chara&er 
to affemble a parcel of (hcpherds to de- 
bate on the corruptions of the court of 
Rome, as (bepherds have done ; or to 
endow them with a knowledge, either 
of politics or mathematics. I have 
already obferved, that all ranks of pcr- 
fons may be introduced into a paftoral 
with propriety : Now a poet may make a 
courtier talk in a courtly ftrain, but the 
fame language and ideas would be ab* 
furd in a (hepherd. For which reafon 
I cannot approve of thofe whining flacp- 
herds, who are made to fay fuch a deal 
of things fo marvelloufly tender, and fo 
fublimely infipid in fome of our eclogues. 
Thcfc pretended ftiepherds arc neither 
copied nor imitated from nature 5 they 

6 4 are 
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are a parcel of chimerical entities, and 
mere children of poets brains, who con- 
fult only their own imagination in for- 
ging them. They bear no manner of re- 
femblance with our ruftic inhabitants, 
and the fliepherds of our times. Thefe 
are peafants, whofe fole occupation is to 
procure themfclvcs, by the exerciles of a 
laborious life, wherewithal to fupply 
the preffing neceflities of an ever indi- 
gent family. Thus the languifliing 
fhepherds of our eclogues are not copied 
from nature ; their kind of life, wherein 
they intermix the moft delicate pleafures 
with their rural cares, and efpecially 
with the folicitude of feeding their tender 
flocks, is far from being the life of any 
of our peasants f. 

f Reflexions critiques fur la Foefie & Pein- 
turci par Du Bos, torn, i, fed. 22. 

Theo- 
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Theocritus is allowed to excel all o- 
thers in nature and fimplicity J. He is 
the original, and Virgil little more than 
an elegant copy ; but by means of the 
latter's judgment, he has in many places 
excelled his mafter. Among the Ita-. 
lians the famous Taflb Bonarelli, Gua- 
rini, and Marino, have written paftorals ; 
but the firft of thefe poets is thought far 
to furpafs the reft ||. Luis de Gongora, 
and Camoens, have attempted the fame 
in Spanifh, but with little fuccefs ; 

t Pope vol. i. p. 7. 

II But the Italians are of opinion^ that the Paf- 

tor Fido of Guarini is equal to his Aminta. Taf- 
fo himfelf, on reading it, cried out in a violent paf- 
fion, fe mn ba^uto 'vifto il mio Aminta, Other na- 
tions have a diiFerent opinion of his merit ; the 
paftorals of Guarini, Bonarelli, and Marino, a- 
bounding with unnatural and forced epigram- 
matic turns, and crowded to the laft degree with 
affeded conceits and falfe glitter and ornament. 

their 
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their idyllla, like thofe of Ronfard in 
French, have nothing in them that is 
tender or delicaic ; thpfe of Fontenelje 
are too polite and refined in the fenti- 
ment. His (hepherds are all courtiers ; 
and are better fuited to the toilettes of 
Paris than the forcft of Arcadia*. In 
our own language Spenfer, tho* extreme- 
ly faulty in many particulars, wrote the 
beft paftoral that has appeared fince the 
time of Virgil, according to the opinion 

of Mr- Dry den, who praifes his Calen- 
dar highly. Pope fays, that in his 
manners, thoughts, and chara<9:ers, he 
comes near to Theocritus himfelf. 

Mr. Pope*s paftorals have been criti- 
cifed ia fo mafterly a manner by Mr. 
Warton, that I (ball forbear to fpeak 
particularly on him here. He has made 

♦ Warion'a Virgil, vol. i. p. 46. 

, his 
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(hephefds fpeak a language too 
courtly for people in their (ituation, tho* 
not too refined for paftoral, if it had 
beea given to proper perfonages ; but 
Mr. Pope Was of opinion with other cri- 
tics, that they, were the only proper per- 
fons to be introduced into an eclc^ue *« 

The paftorals of Mr. Gay are compof- 
ed in top homely 4 ftraiOf The end of 
gll poetry i^ to pleafe the imagination 1 

• Upon the whole^ the principal merit of the 
paftoiab pf Pop^t conMt in their corre^ and nu* 
£cal veriiiicatio9 $ mnAQftU to. 4 degsie of whidi 
rhyme could hardly be thought capable ; and in 
giving the firll fpecimw of th#it harmopy In E^g* 
}iih verfiff which is now be^m« {ndifpenftbly iiOr 
ceiTary, and which has fo forcibly and univer- 
fally influenced the public ear, as to have render- 
ed every moderate rhymer melodious. Pope 
lengthened the abruptnefs of Waller^ and at the 
fame time contraded the exuberance of Dryden. 
Ellay on the writings and genius of Pope, p. 10. 

but 
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but what pleafure can we receive frpnfi 
an imitatioq of the language, and ruftic 
cuftoms of (hepherds, without being en- 
livened, with any variety of incidents, or 
harmony of verfificatlon ? Five hun- 
dred fuch lines as thefe, 

I rue the day, a rueful day I trow. 
The woful day, a day indeed of woe % ! 

will never pleafe a reader of tafte, who 
cxpeds fomething even in paftorals, 
bcfidcs a barbarous rufticity. One more 
inftance of this woful fimplicity, I muft 
quote from Gay's paftorals : 

Ah woful day ! ah woful noon and morn ! 

When firft by thee n?y younglings white were 
ihorn. 

J Gay's poems, vol. i. p. 97. 

i 

Then 
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Then firft, I ween, I caft a lover's eye *, 
iAj (hecp were fiHy, bat more filly I. 

Gay's 

* Gay*s poems, vol. i. p. 84. This poet waa 
more celebrated for the Beggars Opera, a fatirc 
which was attended with amazingefFedls. Rewrote 
it in an ill-humour, and being brought upon the 
ftage in the beginning of November 1727, it. was 
received with greater applaufe than had ever been 
known on any occafion. For befides being adled 
in London fixty- three days, without interruption, 
and renewed the next feafjn with fuccefs, it 
fpread into all the great towns of England, was 
played in many places to the thirtieth and for- 
tieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. , It 
made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, where it was performed twenty- four days 
fucceffively; and lallly, was a£led in Minorca. 
The ladies carried about with them favourite fongs 
of it in their fans, and houfes werefurnifhed with 
it in fcreens. The fame of it was not confined to 
the author only; the perfon who aded Polly, till 
then obfcure, being all at once the favourite of 
the town ; her pictures were engraved, and fold 
ip great numbers ; her life written ; books of 

letter* 
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» 

Gay^s fdblei tn powrc, and fofflt of 

them humourous ; but their chief ex- 
cellence 

letters artd irerfei to h^r publiftied, and pamphltfti 
jnidt of her/aymgs aftd j<Jkcs • ; and to Crowrt 
til, after bciftg the i»othei' of feveral ante-nnptial 
children, (he obtained the title and rank of a 
duchefs by marriage. There is fcarcely, if at afl, 
to be found in hiHory an example, where a pri« 
vatc fubjeft, nndiftinguifhed either by birth or 
fortune, had it in his power to feail his refentment 
fo richly at the expence of his forereign. But 
this was not all. He went on in the fame hi^- 
modr, and call a fccond part in the like- fashioned 
mold ; which being excluded from the flagc by 
the Lord Chamberlain, he was encouraged to print 
it with the title of Polly, by fubfcription, and this 
too, confidering the powers employed againft ir, 
was incredibly large f. Neither yet did it end 

here* 

* Swift*fi Inteifigencer, Na. iii. 

•f It wai faid, that he got more this way, than he couM 
have done by a bare theatrical rrprefentatioa, Cibber the fa* 
ther^ ia his Apology, p. 144. 
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ccllence is in their propriety, and that 

beautiful limplicity which charaQcrifes 

moft of them u. 

The 

here. The Duke and Dacheis of Queens baiy 
took part iiv refenting the iudtgaity pat up«a 
him by this lail ad of power, reiigned theiv 
refpedli^e places at court, took our author into 
their houfe and family, and treated him with all 
the endearing kindnefs of an intimate and mucli 
beloved friend. 

II La i^ontaine was at the fame time the cele« 

brated fabulifl in France. His fables hare vail me-. 

riti and his are tales humouroos, but indelicate. 

His humour was exceedingly averfe to cotifinemeoti 

or reftraint of any kind, yet to oblige his parents 

ht fiiffered himfelf to be married ; and, though 

the moft unfeeling and infenfible of mortals, wa* 

yet (b far captivated by the wit and beauty of his 

wife, that he never performed any confiderabl^ 

work wichout confuliiilg her. 

The generous and witty MeAame ^ la Sabtitrr 
f*niifiied him wkk an apftrimfent and aU neetilkriev 
tn her houfe ; who^ one day having turned away 

alJ 
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The fame may be.fatd of Philips's 
paftorals> which in fad are beneath cri- 
ticifm. 

We 

all her fervants in a pet, declared that ihe had 
kept but three Animals in her houfe, which were 
her dog, her cat, and La Fontaine. In this fitaa- 
tion he continued twenty years, during which 
time he became pcrfedly acquainted with all the 
wits of his time, with Moliere, Racine, Boileau, 
Chapelle, &c. 

The delights of Paris, and the converfation of 
thefe gentlemen, did not hinder him from paying 
Mrs. la Fontaine a vifit every September ; but 

that thefe vifit? might turn to fome account, he 
never failed to fell a houfe or piece of land, fo 
that, what with his wife's ceconomy and his own, 
a hand fome family eftate was well nigh confumed. 
His Parifian friends urged him frequently to go 
and live with Mrs. la Fontaine, faying, that it was 
a (hame to fepar^te himfdf from a woman of her 
merit and accompii&iiieats ; and accordingly he 
&t out 'With a purpofe of reeonciling himielf to 

her 
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We have lately had fome eflays in this 
^cies of poetry, publifhed under the 

title 

lier, and arriring af the town, enquired at hit 
honft for her. The fervant not knowing him, 
fsttdy ihe was gone to chnrdi : upon which he 
tfnmediately rettrrned to Paris, and when his 
Mends enquired aboat his reconciliation, anfwer- 
ed, that *' he had been to fte his wife, bnt was 
told that ihe was at chfirdi." 

In the year 1692 he was feused with a danger- 
ow illn^fs : and when the prieft came to talk to 
hifli abont religien, concerning which he had 
Kved ia ^m extrcase carekffneis, chougk he had 
sever been either an in£dd, or a Mbertine, Fon- 
tfkat toid Ikkn, tbaa ** he had lately baft»wed 
&«[ieiK»irs in reaifisg the New TcAaaient, whkh 
he thought a very good book/* 

routine's life had aslittkafie&tioo brit as his 
writing : he was all natorciy wiAoot a grain of 
art. He had a foa, it feems, whou» after keefing a 
ihort time at hone, he jecomw&ded to the pa- 
tronage of the pr«fident fiarh^* JFootatae tSeing 
Vol. II, C one 
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title of Orimtal Eclogues, that have very 
great merit. The language is neitlier 

dcf- 

one day at a houfe, where his Ton was come, did 
not know him again ; but obferved to the com- 
pany, that he thought him a boy of parts and 
fpirit. He was told, that this promiiing youth 
was no other than his own Ton ; he anfwered very 
unconcernedly, " Ha! truly I am glad on't." 
This apathy, which fo many philofophers hdve 
vainly afFedled, was perfedlly natural to Fontaine,: 
it went thro* every part of his behaviour, and 
feemed to render him infenfible to every thing 
without. As he had a wonderful facility in com« 
poiing, fb he had no particular apartment for that 
purpofe, but fell to work, whenever the humour 
came upon him. One morning, Madame Bouillon 
going to Verfailles, fpied him in deep thought un- 
der a tree ; and, when (he returned in the even- 
ing, there was Fontaine in the famq place and at- 
titude, tho* the day had been cold, and much rata 
fallen. 

It has been obferved, that the finefl writers have 
ttfually been but indifferent companions, This 

was 
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^^piokbly plain, nor too elegant for paf- 
toral$. And feveral of the eclogues 

con- 



was Fontaine's cafe : for having once been invited 
to dine at the houfe of a perfon of diftindion, fdr 
1the more elegant entertainment of the gufi'fts, 
tTiough he eat very heartily, yet not a v^ord could 
'be got from him, and when, rifing foon after from 
the table, on pretence of going to the academy, 
he was told he would be too foon, «* Oh then^ 
ffid he, rii take the longeft way.*' 

Racine once carried Fontaine to the Tenebrae, 
which is a fervice in the church of Rome, in re- 
prefentation of our Saviour's glory in the garden s 
and perceiving it too long for him pu^ a Bible in^ 
to his hands. Fontaine, happening to open it at 
the prayer of the Jews in Baruch, read it oVer 
and over with fuch admiration, that he could not 
forbear whifpering to Racine, ** This Bamch is a 
fine writer ; do you know any thing of him P' and 
for fome days after, if he chanced to meet with 
any perfon of letters, when the ufual compliments 
were over, his queftion was, ** Have you ever read 

Q t Baruch f 
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contain fome very beaucrful defmptivie 
lines. How eifpreffive is the following 
account of a fultry dcfart ? 



Int 



Baruch ? There's a firft ratcgemas ;** and this fo 
loud, that every body might hear him. 

Being one day with fioileau> Racine, and o- 
ther men of note^ among whom were eccleiiaflicsy 
St. Aadin was talked of for a long tinie, and with 
the highdl commendations. Fontaine liflened 
with his natural air, and at la(l» after a profound 
filence, aiked one of the ecclefiadics with the moft 
unaiFefled ferioufnefs, ** Whether he thought St. 

•Aniftin ^ .more wit than Rabelais ?" The dodor, 
eying t ine frojm head to foot, anfwered only 
t)yobfer\-^. that •* he had put on one of his 
^ckings the wrong fide outward ;" which hap- 
.pened to be the cafe. 

The nurfe, whp attended Fontaine in his illnefs, 
obferving the fervor of the prieft in his exhorta- 
tions, laid to him, " Ah, good Sir, don't difturb 
liim fo; he is rather flupid than wicked :" and at 
another time, ** God wop't have the heart to 
damn him." Thefe^ and many other dories, are 

told 
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In filent horror o'er the boundlefs walte. 

The driyer (f aiiui wiih his c^m^U pail : 

One cruTe of water on hig b^Qk be l|9l'ef 

And his light (crip co]ii;ain'd a fc^ty (lore ; 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand. 

To gaard his (haded face from fcorching fand. 

The fultry fun had gain/d the middle iky. 

And not a tree, and not an heed was nigh ; 

The beaftsy with pain, their dudcy way purfue^ 

SHrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view. 

With defpVate ibrrow wild, th' affrighted man 

Thrice figh% thrice ftrook his breaft ; and thus 
began : 

** Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 

" When firft for Schiraz walls I bent my way ••'* 

told of Fontaine, which either are, or, as we 
fuppofe, might have been true. One thing, how- 
ever, muft be mentioned to his honour : it is, that 
his widow being oplf fted about the paya^ent of 
feme public money, the intendant gave orders, 
that no tax or impoft (hould be levied upon his 
fan^ily ; nor has this diftingnifhing favour ever 
been revoked by any fucceeding intehdants. 
• Oriental Eclogues, p. 7. 

C 3 This 
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» 

This is a very exprellive and well- 
wrought ' defcriptiori. The poetry in 
the following lines is worthy of Pope 
himfelf. 

Here, where no fprings in murmurs break away. 
Or mofs- grown fountains mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know. 
Which plains more bleft, or verdant vales 

Here rocks alone, and taflelefs fands are found. 
And faint and iickly winds for ever howl a- 
ronndf* 

The veriification in thefe lines is ex- 
tremely harmonious, and the expreflion 
rich and happy. Thefe eclogues are 
much fuperior in merit to thofc of Gay, 
Philips, or any others of thofe abfurd 
writers of paftorals, who imagine that 
a laboured rufticity forms their peculiar 

t Oriental Eclogocs, p. 8* 

beauties. 



beauties. One more palTage I muft 
quDte^-the peculiar excellence of it will 
excufe the quotation. 

At that de^ hour the filent afp fhall creep. 
If ought of reft I find upon my ileep ; 
Or fome fwoln ferpeat twift his fcales around. 
And wake to anguifh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor. 
From luft of wealth, and dread of death fecure ! 
They tempt no departs, and no griefs they find ; 
Peace rules the day, where reafon rules the mind *• 

This elegant author charms us with 
his expreflive beauty. His language is 
every where pure and mafculine ; his 
verification generally mufical i and his 
defcriptions wrought with a mafferly 
hand. 

oriental Eclogues* p. lo. 
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SECT. 11. 
Of Satire. 

T^HAT the prefer lubjeds for &* 
. mieal wrkkigs are the fefltes atid 
foibles of human nature, is agreed by all ' 
critics i but ill* nature has too often ob- 
liged its votaries co break through ttxia 
neceflary rule. 'Tia remaikable m ob* 
ferve, how little ill-nature Horace or 
Juvenal have admitted into their fatires. 
The genteel raillery of the former, was 
always direfted againft the follies and 
abfurdities of the age. And Juvenal 
lafhed the vices of his times with all the 
keennefs of fattre ; but neither of'them 
ever defcended to private attacks. The 
writings of thefe celebrated authors are 
well known ; and perhaps we fhall find 

the 
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the moderns equal to them in this (pecies 
of compofition. 

That Horoer was the fir ft fatirift can- 
fiot be afleri»d ; but he is the firft pdet 
of whom any fatirical flrokes are hand^-^ 
ed down to ys. 1 jfhould never helkfte 
to rank him among the firft of fatirifts^ 
if it was only on account of that admir^ 
able chara&er of Therfites. 

Therfites only cfamourM in tbc throttg> 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 
Aw'd by no fhame, by no refpeft controul'd. 
In fcandal bufy, in reproaches bold : 
Widi witty malice ftudious to defame ; 
Scorn all his joy , and laughter all kisaim. 
But chief he gloried witl^ licentious ftyle» 
To lafh the great, and monarch s to revile* 
His figure fuch as might his foul proclaims 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame ; 
His mountain fhoulders half his breaft o'erfpread. 
Thin hairs beftrew'd his long mifihapen head* 

Spleen 
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SpIfTto^to oi«oki|i4, hia^fivijOds hf9fti p<M&fi* . >< ^ 
And much he hated all. but moil the beft, 
Ulyfles or Achilles flill his theme ; 
But royal fcandal his delight fupreme. 
Long had he fiv'd the fcorn of ev^ty Greek, 
Veict when he fpoke^ yet fiili they heard hija 
fpeak. I) 

Cervantes, fecretary to the Duke of ' 
Alva, in his romance of DonQuixote, has 
far excelled any thing of the kind left 
us by the ancients ; nor have latter ages 
produced a fatire that can be compared 
to it. The nobility of Spain, in his 
time, were intoxicated with the idea of 
knight-errantry. Cervantes attacked 
this public folly, and laflied it with the 
mod inimitable fpirit of humour and 
ridicule*. The confequences of this fa* 

* This adokinible audior has difcovere^^||||^ . 
moft penetratittg imderftanding and knowledgetlf 
mankind. His charaflers are as uncommcn as 
they ai€ natural. 

lire 
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tire were as furprifing as they were fwift $ 

the tafte of the whole kingdom was re- 
foriped immediately, and the abfurdity 

of their former notions was confi- 
dered in its true light. No modern fa* 
tire was ever fo generally read as this of 
Cervantes. It has been tranflated into 
all the languages of Europe ; and every 
polite nation admires the fine ftrokes it 
contains, as much as the Spaniards 
themfelves. Quevedo might well de- 
clare his intention of burning ail his 
own books, when he read Don Quixote ||. 

If But there is one impropriety^ which I won* 
der the critics never obfervedy in a book wherein 
propriety is in general fo exadlly obferved. Cer- 
vantes has painted Sancho a dull illiterate clown ; 
bat when he fixes him in his government^ he i9 
there no longer the Sancho that had attended Don 
Qnixote, but a governor whofe fhtewdnefs and nn- 

derfianding far exceeds any thing that could hftva 
been e xpeScd from him. 

Rabe- 
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Rabelais poffstkd as much mt simoJSt 
a& any n^aa ctiat ever exifted* Tl^ 
ftrokes of humour ibat he has introcivN 
ced into his celebrated romance are nu- 
merous, afid peculiarly marked ; the fa«^ 
tire is keen, and the whole work bears 
many figns of a fertile imaginatioi^. 
This author would have been in higbef 
cfteem, had he not wrote in too licentiouj 
a ftrain. 

Boileau's fatires and his Lutrin, dif- 
cover throughout an infinite deal of 
poignant fatire, happily tempered with 
great poUtenefs and delicacy of wit. This 
elegant writer had remarkable fuccefs, 
when he followed the bent of his genius, 
and applied himfelf to fatirical compo- 
fitions. Yet he has fomctimes offended 
againft the juft rules of fatire, by mak- 
ing mankind in genera], inflead of the 

vicious 
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vklbas part, tbefubjc<ft of fcis ridicule* 
^ Monfieur BoHcao/' fays Mr. Addi- 
fon, " has in his laft fatirc endeavoured 
t6 txpofe the fennalefex in gentral, whh- 
o\it dding jufticc to the valuable part of 
k. Such levdlrng fatrres arc of no ufc to 
the '^orld, and for this reafoh I have 
often wondered how Monf. BoHeau, 
Who was a man of cxquifitc judg- 
ment^ and a lover of virtue, could think 
human nature a proper fubjeft for fatire 
in another of his celebrated pieces, which 
is called, The fatire upon man. What 
vice or frailty can a difcourfe correft, 
which cenfures the whole fpccies alike, 
and endeavours to (how by feme fuper- 
ficial ftrokes of wit,, that brutes are the 
mod excellent creatures of the two ? 
A fatire fliould ex|.bfe nothif>gbut what 
i* corrigible, and make a due difcrimi- 

nation 
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mtton between thofe who are^ and thofs 
who arc not the proper bbjcdte of it *,^* 



•■ KJ 



But the Lutrin of this agreeable au-^ 
thor is free from thofe faults that Mr* 
AcMMbn* fo juftly correfts in the above 
paffage. It is, although inferior to Pope^s 
Rape of the Lock, certainly a very beaa^ 
tifui poem ; full of ftriking and lively 
imagery, and abounds with many exqui- 
fite defcriptions. 

Amongthe writers of our own nation, 
have appeared fome geniufes particularly 
formed for fatire. TheHudibrasof But- 
ler is univerfally known, and, among 
thofe who take the pains to inform them- 
felves of the many perfons and circurar 
ftances alluded to, as univerfally admir- 
ed. His poem certainly contains many 

• Spefbtoo Vol. iii, Nomb. 209. 

beautiful 
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bcftutifol pafiages, that are compo&d 
with infinite wk*. *Ti&wcH kaown what 
great advantage the royal caufe received 
from this ingenious fatire ; neverthelefs 
faioncnindful was Charles the Second to 
reward merit, that he fuffered Butler to 
remain in obfcuricy and v/ant, v/ithout 
ever having the generofity to affift 
bim. At prefent Hudibras is but fel- 

dom.read i*. 

Drydea 

• No author ever excelled Butler in the art of 
introducing abundance of erudition into fo comic 
a poem. Few pieces ever compofed contain moro 
learning than Hudibras. 

f Voltaire, fpeaking of Hudibras, fays, *« II y a 
fur tout un poeme Anglols que je defefpererois de 
vous faire connohre, il s*appelle Hudibrafs. Le 
fajet eft la guerre civile, & la fefte des puritains 
toarnee en ridicule. Cell Don Quichotte, c'eft 
notre fatire Menippee fondus enfemble. C'eft de 
tous les livres que j'ai jamais lu, celui oik j*ai 
trouve le plus d^efprit, mais c'ell aujBi U phis in- 

traduifible. 
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Di-ydoa had great abiKtiM for kihe^ 
The generality of his places are afaaoft 
the refttfe of our iangoagef but in Same 
appears the nchnefs of his geniuS) imd 
in none more than his fatiricai compofi** 
tions. Abfalom and Achitophel, and 
Mar. Flecno, are matter- pieces : in thefe 
poems, but particularly the former, we 
diicover fuch a pomp and harmony of 
numbers, fuch a happy turn and ele- 
gance of exprcflion, and fuch exquifite 
art in pourtraying charafters, that, to 

trad ui Able. Qui croiroit qu'un livre qui faifit 
tous les ridicules du genre humain, 8c qui a plus 
de penfees que de mots, ne put fouffrir la traduc- 
tion ? C'eft que prefque tout y fait allufion a des 
avantures particulieres. Le plus grand ridicule 
tombe fur tout fur les theologiens que peu de gens 
du monde entendent. II faudroit a tout moment 
nn commentaire, Sc la plaifante^-ie expliquee cefTe 
d'etre plaHknterie. Taut commentateur de bon« 
mots eft un fot.— Lettres furies Anglois, p. 196* 

ufe 
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1^ iMt es^MAcm «f Mr. Huine^^ we 
fUMiM hut imwder at the grtat inferio- 
«y, or rather abfurdity of rtiany of his 
other writings *. Poffibly there never 

was 

. • That many of vbt writings of this great man 
are v^ry mean, mud be allowed, and perhaps fome 
of th/t alude ttdiich was leveled at him in his life- 
time Slight be we)t gi-ou«^d; but not a thoufandth 
pact.of iiich flat)der8 «rd tf ue. Of aH othen, the 
K^Msrevs pen of .Bilhop fiurnet dcferves the moll 
contempt : He poars o«[t ail th« malice of his foul 
ta a Jiieavy, duU, prolix flile. 

^* I have been informed from£i)giand, fays he^ 
that a gentienaai, who is famous both for poetry 
and £sTffral other things, has ^ent thj-ee months 
tranflating Mr. Vanllas'^s kklory ; but' that, as 
fiaon as my reflexions appeared, he difcontinued 
Us labour, finding the credit of his author was 
gone. Now, if h« thinks it is recovered by his 
anfwer, be will perhaps goonwithhis tranflation ; 
and this may be, for aught I know, as good an 
eottrtaiament for him, as the converfation he has 
fet OA foot between the hinds and panthers, and all 

Vol. IL D the 
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v«s ^s^^fn^^v xlrawfi in a more maftciH^ 
ly manner, fibaa tb^i of j^imA, Aa .^ften^ 

as 

die reft of t&e tnimalsy for whom Mr. Varllfiak^ 
jtiay ierve well enough as an author : and this ^if- 
tory and that poem are fuch extraordinary things 
of their kind 9 that it will be but fuitable to lee 
the author of the worft poem become likewife the 
tranflator of the worft hifiory that the age has prcU' 
dnced. If his, grace and his wit improve both 
proportionably, we ihall hardly find, that he has 
gained much by the change he has made, from, 
having no religion to chufe one of the worft, It^ 
is true^ he had fomewhat to fink from in matter of 
wit ; but as for his morals, it is fcarce poffible 
for him to grow a worfe man than he was, He^ 
has lately wreaked his malice on me for fpoiling. 
his three months labour; but in it he has done me 
all the honour that any num can receive from 
him, which is to be railed at by him. If I had, 
ill* nature ^novgh to prompt me to wiih a veryc 
l^d wiih for him* it fhould be* that he would go. 
on.aj[^ finiih his tranilation. . ^y that it will ap-r 
pear« >vh(^hef. th^ ^Sl^^ natioui which is the 

moil 
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tts it has hteh <}tioted, its niahy beauties 
irlll pkad for my ihferting it here: j 

moft competent judge in this matter, has, upon 
^%t9gpu]r debate, prononncediaMirKV^i'ilW^, 
favour or mine. . It is true, Mr, I>ry4cn will Mr 
fer a little by it ; bat ^t leaft it will ferve |o ke^p 
hfm in from other extravagancies ^ and, if he gains 
liule honour by this work, yet he cgnnot lofe fo 
much by it, as he has done by his laft employ- 
ment*'* This paflage, befides the fa£l it lets us 
into, fhews how ill an opinion Dr. Burnet had 
entertained of Mr. Dryden and his morals. Dr. 
Burnet fpeaks of him alfo in another place, in 
terms of equal diihonour : ** The Aage, fays he. 
Was defiled beyond all example ; Dryden, the 
great mafier of dramatic poefy, being a monfler 
of immbdefly and impurities of all forts.** But 
here the poet found an advocate in the Lord Lanf- 
down, who has flatly oppofed the bifhop's alTer- 
tion : " Why, fays his lordfhip, is Mr. Dryden 
m^matized as a monfter of immodefty and impu- 
ritits of all forts } He was fo much a ftranger to 
i^tmbdedy, that modefty in too great a degree 
was his failing. A monftcr of impurities of all 
fSrts ? Good God f what an idea muft that give? . 

D 2 Is 



In the firft rank of thefe'did Zimri fland. 
A man fo various that he feemed to be 
Not one» but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by ftarts, and nothing long 5 
But in the cburfc of one revolving moon, 
Wsts chymiH, <dler, feitefman, and bi»fltboA : 
Then all For women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Befides ten thoufand freaks that dyM in thinking. 
Bleft madmiin, who cou*d every hour employ. 
With fomething new to wifli or to enjoy ! * - 
Railing and praifing were his ufual themes ; 
And both (to fhow his judgment) in extremes ; 
So over violent or over civil. 
That every man with him was god or devil. 
In fquandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but dcfert : 
Beggar'd by fools, whom flill he found too late. 
He had his jeft, and they had his eilate. 

He 

Is there any wickednefs under the fun, but what 
is ccmprifed in thofe few words? But, as it hap- 
pens, he was the rcverfe of all this : a man of re- 
gular life and converfation, as all his acquaintance 
Can vouch. And I cannot but grieve, that fuch 
expreflions ihould efcape from a biihop's pen.*' 
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He laugh'd himfelf from court; then fought relief. 
In forming parties, but cou'd ne'er be chief, 

w 
f , 

The fatire in this portrait is keen- to 
the laft degree ; and the poetry nervous 
and elegaat. TJ;^ peculiar aiarl^s of the 
Duke c^ Buckingbam's chajirft<5i;er arc 
htre exppfed with the fineft fpirii of ri- 
dicule. But chi^ nobleman had hrs re* 
venge* The charafter of Achitophel is 
alfo drawn with gi^at art aod power of 
poetry ; how fcvere are thefe lines ? 

And all to leave, what with hia toil he won. 
To that unfeather^d two legg'd thing, a fon : 
Got, while his foul did huddled notions try ; 
And born a fhapelefs lump like anarchy. 
In friendfhip falfe, implacable in hate ; 
Aefolv'd to ruin, or to rule the ftate* 
• 

And how beautiful is the thought^ tn 
the paiiage where he celebrates the fbfter 
virtues of Abfalom ? He ftys^ 

D 3 In 
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^nd ftem'4 p i^. wwe only bow for love. 
Whate'er he did, was done with fo much eafc. 
In him alone *twas natural to pleafe, 

r could produce mihy more fpecimeris 
ofut of this beautiful poem to ftrenjgtheh 
triy aflertions ; but as the nature of tUs 
wofk lays me under a neceflity of quot- 
ing many pafTages, I fliall be as fpaHffig 
of thofe that are not temarkableas lean 
confiftently with my plan. 



Swift poffeflfed a genius naturally turti- 
edfor fatire, and had he cultivated it 
with that care and decency which tr^t 
fatire raquires^ he might poffibly hasre 
proved the greateft matter in that fpecies 
of writing that ever appeared in the 
world. No noortal had.tvbr more wit ; 
but that mt was not employed in-^tfae 
caufe of virtues his.poigoqAt fatire was 

levelled 
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lemtied ajgaiiA human fifittire in g^ 
neral 5 arid thd' the vivadity df SivJft^s 
wit can never fail to entertain the imagi- 
nation 5 yet every reader, whofe bread 
^.,iirarnied with more exalted notions of 
f^ dignity of human nature, mult de- 
toft his principks. Gullivei's travels, 
^9§t celebrated produdion of a fine ir- 
legiilar genius, is certainly in point of 
r wit and fatire one of the moft exqui- 
fite works of imagination that ever was 
compofed ; and had Swift wrote it only 
ko^fatirize the vices and foUtes oi^ human 
natwe, he would have bore away the 
:>{palm from every other &tirift, in aiitient 
or modern times: feme parts of thefe 
titavels are not exceptionable^ and de* 
vferve the ^eateft praife^ when the wit is 
. properly diredied ; but the voyage to 
. 'the coisimy of the Houybnhnmsv is 
'fadtk a labeored argument, to' peHuade 
i^ ' D 4 us 



u& that I i^nktnd nr4 .WftrhMter 
brutes^ jjm^tyt$y Jbiwuftcomd 
abominate fa vile an attempt* la this 
part Swift's wit appears - ta the grcatcft 
difad vantage ; it feems to defert the firt)?^ 
J£(Sl:, bikJ no where fo evidently fl^gs,; 
laddkacy i^ aMtJier g^e^c ftain iii (feo 
page&Qf ^^1 admired amb<yr's wrhiiigiii 
la the journey to the flyipg iftand, are 
feveral uppa^rdonal^k ftrokes, and fotiie 
lA the vi;4y age; to Jgr g^bdte^ag. ila to tbd 
peculiar beauties of . this odebra^ icud 
mance, the^ lively ftaftes. of wit, \ fiiK 
k^enoefspf fatire, the penetrating touches: 
of the human hestrt, together with, tihe 
more exterior beauties q£ compofitioa, 
every one mtrft allow it a moft exqui*^ 
fite performance. Many of Swift's 
poencks are wrote wiih that Iharp fatire 
dnd vivacity of wtf, which di0:iiigai flies 
. . all 
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•H his ^ri<iii^, but (bme td ibem arc 
gwajtly wafttitig^ in point of dclkacy ♦. 

Garth 

• This writer, fay § Dr, Young, has So fa^ized hu« 
man nature^ as to give a demonHracion in hkaftlf^ 
that it deferves to be fatirized. But, fay his 
Whofefale admirers, few could fi have written | 
trscy and fewer nvould. If it reqpiitsd ^eai ab% 
Ixties to commit the fault, greater fUll would hav^ 
faved him from it. But whence arife fuch warm 
advocates for fuch a performance ? From hence, 
•viic, befbre a chdr^der is eftabliihed, merit makes 
&nfe ; afterwards fame makes merit. S-wift is 
not commended for this piece, but this piece for 
Swift. He has given us fome beauties which de- 
ferve all ottr praife ; and our comfort is, that his 
htkts will 1161 becoo^ common ^ for none can be 
gnilty cf them, but who have mt as well as repu- 
tatic»a to fpare. His wit had been lefs wild, if his 
temper had not jollied his judgment. If his fa- 
vourite tlti^knhnms could write, and Swift had 
been one of them, every horfe with him would 
have been a[« afs, and he would- Have written % 
ptitegync on maaktsd, faddling with much re«r 

proach 



A great de^l of wit to Ti<iicute;Che pikjy 

Jproach the prefent ncroes,of his pen : on the con- 
thify, being born amongft men, and, of confix- 
quencr, piqned by many, and pe^vifh ^t mbre,' ne 
has blafphemed a nature little loTvier than that j0f 
gngels, and afTumed by far higher than they ; but 
furely the contempt of the world is not a greater 
virtue, than the contempt of mankind is a vice. 
Therefore I wonder that, though forebom by b- 
thers, the laughter-loving Swift was not reprovdd 
by the venerable Dean, who could fometimes be 
very grave. 

For I remember, as I and others were takin|^ 
with him an evening's walk, about a mile out of 
Dublin^ he ftopt fhort 5 we pafled on j but pcr- 
l ceiviiig he ^id not follow us, I went back ; and 
) found him fixed as a ilatue, and earneflly gazing 
^upwards at a noble elm, which in its uppermoft 
. bf anches was much withered and. decayed : point- 
ing at it, he faid, «< I ihall be like that tree^ I 
filall die at^op." As in this he feezed to pro- 
phefy lijce tlie Sybils; if, like pn«of tbesv he had 

. Ifurnt 
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fiddtis^ '^rfe a' well wrote pocni, al- 
though Ittdc more than an tmitatioit of 
'l^oileau's Lutrin, but greatly inferior. 
There are fome faults in it, which muft 
di%uft a reader of difccrnmeflt^ The 
Allowing lines contain a great deai c^ 
juftcrmcifm: 

The 

Bat in your lines let energy be found. 
And learn to rife in £enfe and fink in found. 
Harih words, tho' pertinent, nncpoth appear, » 
I^one pleafe the fancy who o&nd the ear. ) 

In fenfe and numbers if you would excel. 
Jtead Wycherley, confi4er Dryden wclU 
.In one what vigorous turns of fancy ihinCf 
In th* other. Syrens warble in ^ob line* 
If Dorfet's fjprightly mufe but to^c^ the lyre^ 
,The fmiles and graces meit in fpft d€iire» 
And little loves confefs their am'rous fire :|;^ 

IbttTrit part of his works, efpecially this blafted 
branch of a noble genius, like her too] he might 
have rifcri in his demand fot the reft ♦. 

•C6Aje£l<iMtonOi4gittarComptoJition, p,(i5, ^ 

$ Difpenfary, canto iv. 
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. i;he Yetlifioatian is mufioa!, aifct tHe 
v>ofo paflage' truly poettev buvvulmih 
ih^ Bfti«e^f wonder wquld iraagtfxc O^rth 
.<opid b^ve Qj^ndeddgaioft, cbeipiatoeft 
D^les of propriety I £» much ai to pot 
|b<) fttow pifflkgQ into tiie iDdtiih of cUe 
fufy Difeafc. In his fight:rf .tile pkyfi- 
cianSi he coofulted propriety with great 
nicety, wbeq he armed them fo much in 
charaQer, But the poem in general 
al^ouad^wiih a;great de^l of wity and 
fome manly and keen facire. Ln»%ift 
agree in opinion with the ingenious au- 
thor of the EJfay on the writings and genius 
of PopCy that the. Difpenfary is not fo 
good a fatire as the Sangrado of Le Sage. 
The latter contains infinitely more wit, 
and is worked up to a fine pitch of fatire, 
by d great nttniber of little ftrokes of 
hlimdur, Le Sage wiiB an cxtellcnt fa- 
tirift. 

Pope 
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. Pope defcrves to be confidcred rriorc 
particukrly. His retires are the moll ex- 
ccUeotxhai:ever appeared in cheEnglifh 
languige, and fame of them the beH: 
pieces thac Pope wrote. The genius of 
this cekfan'ated wrher ne;arly refembled 
(hat of Horace v^ Boileau, the formei^ 
of whom he made his pattern in poetry ^ 
all famous for their abilities in fatire. A 
learned gentleman that has lately exa- 
mined Ibme of Pope's works, and among^ 
others the Rape of the Lock^ makes nti 
fcruple to afl&rt, that that piece is the 
bcft fatifc ewani *. And when we con- 

fider 

• Upon the whc>le, I hope It will not b^ 
thought an exaggerated panegyric to fay, that 
the Rafe of the Lock is the bell fadre extant ; that 
it contains the trneft 4nd livelicft piaore of mo- 
dem life ; and that the fubjea is of a more ek- 
gant nature, as well as more artfully conduced, 

than that of any other herol-comic jpoem. Pope 

here 
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fider the lOTcmkAi that poftm diTpldp^ 
the corre6Uiefs of the verification; tft^ 
exquifite judgment of the^ author in fai/' 
troducing the mathJoery of die Sylphs 
in their proper places (for at firft it wa^v 
publilhed without them) and the ele- 
gant raillery with which it abounds, we 
have great reafbn toacquiefce in his opi-' 

"^°°- Pope's- 

here appears in the light of a man of gallantry, 
and of a thorough knowledge of the world ; and 
indeed he had nothing in his carriage or deport- 
ment of that alFedled fingularity, which has in- 
duced fome men of genius to defpHe, and depart 
from, the eftablifhed rules of politenefs and civil 
life i for all poets have not pradlifed the fober 
and rational' advice of Boileau, 

Que les vers ne foient pas votre eternel emploi : 

Cultivez vos ami8> foyez homme de foi. 

C'eft peii d'etre agreable 8c charmant dans un 

livre ; 
11 fa}t favoir encore, & converfer, & vivre. 

L'Art Poetique, Chant 4. 
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pi^ope's imitwicms of Horace, with t&tf 
prologue and fipUogoc to his fatires, are 
without difpwte ibme of the' bcft of hU 
works) but wry few, -if any of his pieces, 
ciwl them. No author- ever imitated 

Jf foioe of the njofl candid among tKe Freacii 
critics begin to acknowledge, rim Uiey have pro- 
duccd nothing in point of fublimity and majefty 
e^^ to the Paradife Loft, we may alfo venture to 
affirm that in point of delicacy, elegance, and fine 
torned raillery, on which they have fo much va- 
lued themfelves, they have produced nothing 
equal to the Rape of the Lock. It is in this com- 
pofition. Pope principally appears a poet; in 
which he has difplayed more im^ginatioa than 
all hii other works taken together. It ihould 
however be remembered, that he was not the firft 
former and creator of thofe beautiful machines the 
Sylphs, on which his claim to imagination is 
chiefly founded. He found them exlfting ready 
to his hand ; but has indeed employed them with 
fiogular judgment and artifice. 

'E}rayoniPdpe,i).i46, " 

the 
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the manfitr of Homa fi> ^ippiiy i ufid 
as Pope's genius was OAturalijr indined^ 
to fatirc, he has filled thefe imitations 

-I 

with a thaufand bright fellies of wit, an4 
keen ftrokcs of ridicule, in many pUcQS 
much more delicate and fuperior to thofe 
of hia originaL ' Pope's ara generally 
ftich cbie imitations that they c&nnot 
in their nature dtfplay that great princi- 
p\c of original poetry, invention: But 
for many of thofe fine ftrokes of fevere, 
but genteel fatire, in the prologue and 
epilogue, he was indebted to nothing but 
his own imagination ; and it will not be 
a difficult talk to prove that they abound 
with fome beautiful paflages., fuperior to 
any tbi&g of ^be kind our langua^ liitft 
producod* The fatire on bad authors 
It etery where remarkably animated. 
The following paffage on the cacoethes 
fcr^mdi h exgccnjf ly feycre. 
-. 1. 1« 
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;* l« Is dieiie a parAn mweh bc-oras^ ai heUrf 

A Biaadlui poetef^i a rhyjsing peeri 

A clerk, foredoom'd his father's foul to crof^ 

Who pens a flanzay when he (hould engrofs ? 

is there, who, lOckM from ink and paper, fcrawl^ 

With defp'rate charcbal round his darken^ walls ? * 

Fope^ in all bis f^tyrkal wrtciogt, it 
very happy in bis epithets i a parfon much 
he mus'd in bm^ inaudlin pOetefs, &c. 
throw a gteat pleafancry over t4ie whale 
paflage, and heightens the ridicule ex- 
tremely : the circumftaftce of the clerk 

is alfo finely introduced f, 

the 

* Pope's works, yol. iv. p. 4. fmall edit. 

+ The thoughts of men, fays Voltaire, arc be- 
^some an important object in' commerce : the book«- 
felkrs in Holland gain a million yeaiiy, becasfc 
Frenchmen formerly had wit. A mMdling romance 
is, as I am perfe^ly well afliired^ among books^ 
what a fool, that would be thought a man of im»- 
gioation, is in the world ; people laugh at him^ 

Vol.. IL E but 
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The whole paflfage in the beginning 
of the prologue, in which he fuppofes' . 
his interefl: and advice defired by a paxr ^ 
ipel of huBgxy icribblera, is worked upr 
with an infinite deal of wit. Sure neve^ 
author rrdiculed thefe fcribblers with 
ftich fcverity ©f fatire. 

z, And drop at laft> bat in imwilliAg ears» 
•this iaving counfcl, " Keep your piece nine j ears.*'' 

Nine 

but yet they put up with him. This romance 
gives bread to the author who has compofed it> to 
thebookfeller who vends it, together with the type- 
founder, printer, bookbinder^ hawker, and, ladly, 
the retailer of execrable wine, with whom all thofe 
gentlemen lay out their mon^y : this worjc will 
moreover ftt^t for two or diree hours amttfement 
to a few women, with whom novelty is the molt 
tSmtial quality in books, as it is in every thing 
b1&. Thus contemptible as itis^ it has produced 
two things of vaft importance, profit and pleafure.' 

Voltaire's Worksi vol. xvii. p. 36^ 
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' -^Une years! cries he, who high In Drory-t^d 
SJ^yn^$ «'erhe vvik«9» s^ F^i^^^ heftie term ei^c^ 

What can be more keen than the fa- 
iare in tbe& liBg; ? Wi|h what m. thfrpiDec 
has introduced the circumftance of the 
garret with broken windows ; and has 
coupled the red and pretended motive 

for publiflitng together, with vaft wit ? 

I • » - » • . 

. J, Wlj/) jiban^? f[ r<;f^)>bler ? hreak pii? cobw4 
tjiro*, 

HeTpins the flight felf-pleafing thread anew; 
Dcftroy his fib or fophiftry, in vain. 
The CKatttce^fi at his dirty ^ork again ; 
Thwp'd c^ *« cfAlur gf Jiis tfein ^efigtjfj . 
Pffia^ /cjf a vffi epftttitpf fliqfii^^ Un^5 ! f 

The njetaphorical allufion.of a fcrib-r 
bier to a fpider In this paflage is poetical- 

? Verfc 3g.' f Verfe 9©. 

E 2 ly 
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.^ ^_ y and much more expreffivV 

than a comparifon would have beeur; 
The likencfs is very ftriking, and the 
circamftance$ naturally rife out of one 
another, . 

4. Froih dafhiogBentlvydowntopidliiigTib^Js^: 



> I 



** Thu great man,iaysDr,Warbttrtpn, 
with all his faults, deferved to be.pji^c 
into better company/* Pope fpeaks -of 
him as a man of fuperior abilities to 
Theobald. That he had very grfeat 
learning was. never difpuced, but the 
epithet /<0/&iiir^ chara£i:erifed his critical 
abilities extremely well. No one could 
better explain a corrupted pafiage irr a 
daOic writer i but his fault was his at*' 
talking tbeTound places^ and when os^g^ 
he had pitched on a line ta be altered » be 

• Vcrfc 164; 

was 
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was tnofl: unmerciful on his author, to 
make way for his own emendations *. 

' Theobald, the fecond of thefe worthies, 
was fo unfortunate as to offend Pope by 
pubHfhing an edition of Shakefpear ^- 

m 

gainft him, for whicli he was put into 
the Dunciad. 

* Bcntley fhowed the way to critics to co^trcQ: 
p^iTages merely for the fake of confonance of me- 
taphor, and gave a fpecimen in his notes on Calli- 
nachus of his emendations of Horace, by correft- 
ing the following verfe, 

Et male tornatos incudi redden <uer/ui> 

Hor. art. poet. 441. 
WJbejf e he reads ter nafct, for confonance of Bie|a- 
fhpi^ But pmy take sotjce /^r n^us is a meta^ 
phorical expreffioi^ ; for nafcor, nafus, fignifies t9 
be born j ^d are things lorn brought to the aor 
vil ? Is not here diflbnance of metaphor with a 
witnefs i Fqr an examination of fomc of the Doc- 
tor^s c6rre^ions, vide Upton's Critical Obferva- 
tipnson Shakefpear, fed^. i.and p. 99. ii9» 137^ 

■ E ^ Tiene 
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There kugieft Sb4lqerpedr» y^t pf T^bb^d for«> 
Wifli'd he had blotted for himfelf before. 

. . .;. . . , 

But his edition is preferable to Mr. 
Pope's } and indeed is his only labour 
that Has efcaped oblivion. The publick 
at this time waits with impatience for 
the edition of Shakefpear which the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Johnfon is preparing. We 
have great reafon to bfclievethat fo learn- 
ed and ingenious a gentleman will do as 
;nuch juftice to the merits of that inn* 
mortal man, as the unhappy Hate pf his 
works will admit* 

5. Ev'ii fetch firtall crltiti fditifc ttgsrd may chin\\ 
Preferv*d in Mfltoft*s or invShafe:eQ)e4f's liamt. 
Pretty in 'amber to obferVe the fbrths 
Of hairs, or ftrawrs, or dirt, or grubs, or worWfe ! 
The things we tnbvv, are neithfcr rich nor rare. 
But wonder ho^ the devil they got there *. 

• Verft 167. 
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t 

The imagery in thefe lines is estceflive* 
Jy beautiful, the fatire pbignant to the 
laft degree, aod the thought expr^ffed 
with great propriety. Nothing fo de* 
teftable, but its reprefcntation in amber. 
Of in works of art, gives great pleafure. 
T>r. Warburton juftly obferves on this 
paflage, that the thought is extremely 
beautiful. 

6. How did they fume, ani llamp, and roar, and 

chafe ? 
And fwear, not Add! fbn himfelf was (afi^ 

Peace to all fuch I bi^t were there one whof^ 

fires. 
True genius kindllssj and fair fame infpires; 
Bleft with each ialent and each art to picafe. 
And born to wjrite, converfe, and live with eafe ; 
Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with fcori)iful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himfelf to rife ; 
Damn with faint praife, aiTent with civil leer. 
And without fneering, teach the reft to fneer ; 

E 4 WiUi«f 
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WilUa|^lO':)96tttod;]afidyeta&aid^ifl«ikc^ ' j..Y', 
Juft ))i9t:a fiMilf , M he#tat^,di^v*W f . 
Alike. referv'dlp blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a fiifpiclous friend ; 
Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers befieg'd, 
And'fo obliging that he ne'er oblig'd ; ' • 

X'ike Cato- give hSs little fenate laws^ 
Ab4 fit gtt^ntivv} tqhi$ own appUufe ; 
While wits and tcmplaxs ev'ry fentence raiic. 
And wonder with a foolifli face ofpraife ? 

Who but mud laugh, if fuch a man there be ? 
Who would not weep,if Atticus were he ? 

This celebrated fatire on Addifon is 
j3rawn in fo mafterly a manner, and con- 
tains To many beautiful ftrokes, ihat I 
coiild not fpibc^ qupiing it at length, 
Tbe^Lt^My^mf jiddifon him/elf was fa/e^ 
is a very artful preparative for the fol* 
lowWg charafter, wliich is certainly one 
of the. fioc&.piecses pf fatire eytant, 

AiWjfoaw^s , en viqu;?.. of Pope's repq- .- 
(ailon as a poet, and endeavoured tofup- 

prcf§ 
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prefs his rifing raerit. *< It isGertain,'* 
fays the author of the effayonPope, 
** that Addifoh diTcouraged' Pope from 
inferting the machinery in the Rape of 
the Lock : that he privately, infmuatcd 
that Pope was a tory and a jacobke, 
^nd had a hand in writing the Exami-* 
ners : that Addifbn himfelf tranflatcd 
the firft book of Homer, publifhed un- 
der Tickefs name j : and that he le- 

cretly 

^ ConCerDing this accufation, there are fome 
clr^umflaiices in Pope's letters, that fervc to prove 
it very clearly. Dr. Parnell writes to him > ** 1 
havk fccii the iirft book of Homer, whSch came out 
at a time when it could fx>t but .appear as a kijiMi 
pf fis^ting up againijt you. My .opinion is, thsit 
yoo may, if you plcafe, give them thanks who 
writ it. Neither the numbers nor the rpirithav6 
an equal maftery With your's ; but tvbai; fur^riBCi 
me more is, that a fcholar being concerned, there 
ihould happen^ to be feme tni flakes in the ai^diot^t 
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cretly cncomraged Gildon to abufe Pope 
m a virulent pamphlet, for which Ad- 

difofi 

fenfc ; fuch as putting the light of Palla&*s ^jres 
into the eyes of Achilles, making the taunt of 
Achilles to Agamemnon (that he fhould have 
fpoils when Troy ihould be taken) to b6 acOol 
and (ferious propofal.*'— tope's Works, vol. viii, 

p« 26i|.« 

And Dr. Berkley as follows, '* Sonxe days agp 
three or four gentlemen and myfelf, exerting that 
right which all readers pretend to over authors, 
fat in judgment upon the two new tTanflations of 
the firft Iliad. Without any partiality to my 
Countrymen, I affure you, they all gave the pre- 
ference where it was due ; being unanimoufly oF 
opihion thkt yotir's was equally juft to your fenft 
Whh Mh A ' ■ ■''s, and without comparifon 
imatc *afjr, more poetical, and more fubiirac.*' 

An<iMr.Gay. ** I have juftiet down Sir Samuel 
Giirthat the opera. He bid me tel! you, that €• 
very body is plieafed with your tranflatioh, but a 
few at Button's ; and that Sir Richard Steel toW 
him, that Mr. Addifon faid the other tranflation 
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0(X\ paid Gildon ten guineas*/* The 
letters, which had paffed between thcfe 
t«Vo poets, that are publifhed in Mr. 
Pope's works, contain many compli- 
ments from Addifon to Pope on hi$ 
trandation of Homer. But What the 
ktter's opinion was of his fincerity, may 

V^as the bed that ever was in any language.-— t 
am informed that at Button^s your charader is 
made very frte with as to morals, &c. and Mr. 
Addifon fays, that your tranflation and Tickeli's 
are both ^rery well done, but that the latter ha« 
more of Homer." Dr. Arbuthnot writes to him» 
" I congratulate yoo upon T * 's firft book. lu 
4oes not indeed want its merit ; but I was ftrange- 
iydiiappointed in my expeflation of a translation 
iiicely true to the original ; whereas in ihofe parts 
where' the greatest exadnefs feems to be demanded, 
he has been tie leafi careful, I mean the hiilory 
of aatient ceremonies and rites, &c. in which yoa 
have with great judgpaent been cxadt." lb. 
p. 265 » 266^ 

•Page 159, 
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be gathered . from one of his letters t<». 
Jarvis -y who, it feems, wrote to him 
concerning a propofai to ftrengthen the 
pretended friend (hip between them ; and 
in anfwer to it, among other things, Mr» 
Pppe fays, '' what you jnention of thp 
friendly office you endeavoured to do 
between Mr. Addifon and me, deferves 
Acknowledgments on my part. Yoi|' 

* , — 

thoroughly know my regard to his cha^ 
fadler, and my propenfity to teftify it by 
all ways in my power. You as tho-. 
roughly know the fcandalous meannefs 
of that proceeding which was ufed by 
Philips, to make a man I fp highly va- 
luQ fufpeft my difpofuions towards^ 
Jjiip., , BjU.t ;as, after all, Mr. Addifon 
^uft be the judge in what regards him- 
felf, and has feemed to be no very juft 
one to me ; fo I muft own to you, I ex- 
mQ> nothing but civility from him, how 

muc}^ 
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feiuch foever I wifh for his .fricndfliifl^. 

As for any offices of real kindncfs or fer- 

vice, which it is in his power to do me, 

I fllould be affiamed to receive theni 

from ^ny man wha had no better opinion 

of my morak, than to think me a party* 

ttian ; nor of my temper, thah to belie v0 

me capable of maligning, or envying 

another's rcputJttion as a poet, Sol 

believe it time to convince him as to 

both,* to fhow him the ftiallow depths of 

thefe half-witted creatures who mifiri- 

formed him, and to prove that I am in^ 

capable of endeavouring to leifen a per« 

fon wh6m I fhould be proud to imitate, 

and therefore afliamed to flatt?er." In a 

^ord, Mr. Addifon is fare of my rcfpeft 

at all times, and of myrdal friendfhi^ 

whenever he (hall think fit to knew mefcr 

ibiat Iam:\ ' ' ' ' ' 

' \ Ad- 
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Addlfoh cannot be compari^d as a poet 
to Pope, who was far his fuperior in that 
capacity y hut I cannpt help fpfqaing 9. 
different ' opinipa of hU po(2tic cf&ys^ 
ftom what Mr. W^rton ej;^ej:tftii>s of 
H^fm^ who f^ems rather poF^udix:<4 
9gginit this jgreat man^s wpfk^* He 
iay$ the firft of bis poetm, a^drefied tQ 
Pry^en^ Sir Jphn Somprs, aprd K^^g 
Williaffi, are fengqid, profeic, grv^. void 
of any poerical imagery or fpirit: thfti 
the poem to Ppyden is languid, | gr^t i 
h» why he ftwld coiiple thp c«hw tWOi 
particpUfly that to King WiUiam, J 
(:znjmt fo clearly perceive ; as k sihwaM 
widi fome very poetical flrokes» and itt 
compofed with fpirit : it has on the whole 
too much merit to be ch^rafterifed ia 
fuch contemptible terms. His atxouM 
of the greateft Englifh poets contains 
fome very beautiful lines, particularly 

where 



where he fpeaks of CowJey;and MiiltPiH 

»< « ' • ' 

' the latter of whopi is celebrated Vi\i\i 
great fpirit. This ingenious author's 
Opinion of the merit of the letter from 
Italy, I believe will viot be generally 
adopted. Tp fay that there are no poe- 
tic ftrokesof enthufiafm in it, is far from 
being true. And let the reader himfelf 
judee whether the following lines con- 
tains only a phlegmatic ele^ on Raphael^ 
the term by which our auchpr charaSe- 
rifes them. 

Fain wDtfld I Raphael^ god-like art reheatfe, 
r And ihow th' immortal labours in xaj verie, 
I Where from the mingled ftrength of ihade and 

' Ughtr 

A new creation rifes to my fight ; 

Such heav'niy figures from his pencil fldw, 

& vjarm ijoith life bis blended colour t glvw. 

From theme to theme with fecret pl«afare toft, 

Amidft the foft variety I'm loft : 

Here pteaiing airs my raviOiM fool eafifiiaiid^ 

With circling notes and lal^rinths of ibund ! 

Here 
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Here domes and temples rife in diftant ylewi^ 
And opening palaces invite my mufe *• 

The next poem of Mr. Addifon's^ 
which the author of the effay on Pope cx- 
atnines, is the Campaign. :[;» The only 



mens 



* Addiibn's works, vol. i. p. 51. 



% Mr. BodgcU ^n ^^^ l^^c of the late Lord Or- 
rery, tells us : ** Soon after the battle of Blen- 
heint, Mr. Boyle (late Lord Carleton) the& 
chancellor of the exchequer, was entreated by the 
Lord Godolphin, to go to Mr. Addifon, and de- 
£re him to write fomething that might tranfmit 
the memory of that glorious viflory to poilerity. 
As I believe this flory is not commonly known » 
and as I think it does honour to the late Lord Ha- 
lifax (whofe memory I mail ever love and re- 
fped) I ihall lay it before my readers. Upon the 
arrival of the news of the vidory of Blenheim, the 
Lord Treafurer Godolphin^ in the fulnefs of kia 
joy, meeting with the late Lord Halifax, told him^ 
it was pity the memory of fuch a vidory ihould 
be ever forgot i he added, that he was pretty fuxe 

hi3 



mem ht qMows it, is in cbnetiningy^W 
weli wrought defcriptions and pathetic 

ftrokes, 

hiihotiMpt whowasrodiMngttiih^flapatron of 
■Maiiftet6rs» 9Mafl kjumiam^ peiCon) wko&ptii 
i|«a capable of doing juitice to the a^ion. My 
Lord Halifax rtplied, that he did i&deed know 
fttch a per&n ; hut would not deitre him to wirite 
upon the fttbjefl his Lordihip h^d mentioned. 
The Lord Txe^ttxx&t entceatingto know the reafoa 
of 4> nidiiad a re^ol^xtioo. Lord HaliHutr briftly 
told him, that he had long with indignation ob* 
fenred, th^t while toD many fools and blockheads 
were maifitatned in their jn'ide and luxury, at the* 
expence of the public, fuch niien as were really an^ 
honour to their country, and to the age they lived 
in, were fliamefully fufiered to languish in obfca- ■ 
rity : that, for hi« owi\ part, he would never deHre 
z§f g^iMHMwM ^^ P^ts and UsLXXiiJs^f^td employ, 
hia tiaoeineabiffaUng aminifiry, whoJtad neither i 
th» jafttee jaor genarofity to •«sake it.wfinhhis 
vA^e. The Lord Traafurer calmly replied, that 
he would iarioqily confider of what his Lordihip 
Vol. IL F had 
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ilrokes, but blames the management of 
the poem in general, and calls it a ga- 
zette 

had faidf and endeavour to give no occaiion for 
fuch reproaches for the future ; but that, in the 
prefent cafe, he took it upon himfelf to promiie, 
that any gentleman whom his Lordfliip fhould 
name to him, as a perfon capable of celebrating 
the late adlion, fhould find it worth • his while to 
exert his genius upon that fubje£t. The Lord 
Halifax, upon this encouragement, named Mr. 
Addifon ; but infilled that the Lord Treafurer 
himfelf fhould fend to him. Hif Lordfhip promifed 
to do fo ; and accordingly defired Mr. Boyle to go 
to him. Mr. Addifon, who was at that time in- 
differently lodged, was furprized the next morn- 
ing with a vifit from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; who, after having acquainted him with 
his bufinefs, added, that the Lord Treafurer, to 
encourage him to enter upon his fubjefl, had al- 
ready made him one of the commifiioners of ap- 
peals ; but entreated him to look upon that poil 
only as an earneft of fomething more coniiderable. 

In 
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zettc in rhyme. The regular march 
ivhich is obferved from one town to an- 
other is certainly a fault ; but furely the 
poem abounds in too many beauties f 

to 

In ihort, the Chancellor faid fo many obliging 
things, and in fo graceful a manner^ as gave Mr* 
Addifbn the utmoft fpirit and encouragement to 
begin that poem, which he afterwards publifhed» 
and entitled Tbt CampAign. The Lord Treafurer 
kept the promife he had made by Mr. Boyle : and 
Mr Addifon, foon after the publication of his 
poem, was preferred to a confiderable poft/* 
t To inftance but a few lines : 

Unbounded courage and companion join'd» 

Temp'ring each other in the vidtor's mind. 

Alternately proclaim him good and great» 

And make the hero and the man compleat. 

Bot Oy my mufe, what numbers wilt thou find 

To iing the furious troops in battle join'd ! 

Methinks 1 hear the drum's tumultuous founds 

The victor's fhouts and dying groans confound. 

The dreadful burll of cannon rend the fkies. 

And all the thunde r of the battle rife. 

F 2 'Twas 
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to be chara<^erifcd in fuch flight terms. 
The poetic fire burns with great bright- 
ni^fs in (he Campaign ^ the Ungyggis i^ 

chaft? ^nd elegant; and it contains 
feveral paffages extremely beautiful. 

But it was in the profe works of this 
great man, in which his genius fhines 
with the brighteft luftre. His charac- 
ter as an author in general is not inferior 
tp Pope ; and the Spe^ators, and other 
periodical papers which he wrote, will be 

'Twas then great Marlbro's mighty foul was 

provM, 
That ia the fhqck qf charging hofts anmov'd, 
Amidll confuiion, horror^ and defpair, 
Examin'd all the dreadful fcenes of war : 
In peaceful thpught the field of death furveyM, 
Tofaii(tingf(]uadrons fentthe timely aid, 
InfpirM repuls'd battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

The fampus fimile of the Angel is known aH 
Europe oyer. 

re^d 
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read ind admired as long as the Eng- 
lllh liiAguagfc e*ifts. They Were receiv- 
ed with equal a^pUufe in almbft all the 
toUhtfks «f Europe. " The fineft ge- 
mufes in England, fays a French ao- 
thw*^ have exerted in the Speftator, 
all the force of their refledtions, dll the 
delicacy df ftyle, and all the fire df 
imagination that can be conceived. It 
28 in admirable work i ind It has pre- 
ferved a great part of its original graces 
add beiiuty in the French tranflation^ 
Thcfe is fuch a prodigious variety ill it* 
bdth with regard td the ftyle, and the 
fubjefts which it treats of j that we may 
juftly affirm, the French natidn has no- 
thing to dppofe to this wotk, that can 
be confidered in all tefj^As equal t6 it. 

• Differtat. fur la Poefie Angloife, in the Jour- 
nal Literaire, tomeix.p. 1591 i6o. 

F 3 . The 
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The Taders, Spedators and Guardians, 
have been tranflated into mofl of the 
European languages, and given birth 
to feveral papers in imitation of them in 
foreign countries. The French had for 
fome time their Babilliard, or Tatler, and 
Monf. Baftide at prefent writes Le 
Nouveau Spedlateur. The Dutch have 
to this day their Spefbator ; and the Ger- 
mans had for fome years together their 
Guardian. This lad paper was printed 
at Hamburgh, and compofed by a fo- 
ciety of gentlemen who underftood 
Englifh ; they tranflated feveral of the 
Speftators, which had not before appear- 
ed in the German language ; and this 
gave their Guardians fo great a reputa- 
tion, that nine or ten thoufand of them 
were ufually fold. 

When 
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When t the old Speftator was laid 
down by thofe hands which at firft com- 
pofed St, the paper was immediately fee 
on foot again by fome of the greateft 
wits in England, feveral of whofe wri- 
tings of different kinds had been received 
with the utmoft applaufe by the public ; 
yet even thefe gentlemen, to their great 
furprize, found the thing would not do; 
and had the good fenfe not only to drop 
their defign, but to conceal their names. 
Mr. Addifon faid upon this occafion, 
that he looked upon the undertaking to 
write Spectators, to be like the attempt 
of Penelope's lovers to fhoot in the bow 
of Ulyfles ; who foon found that no- 
body could fhoot fo well in that bow, 
but the hand which ufed to draw it.'* 

t See the Bee, or Univerfal Weekly Paxnph- 
let» No. i. p. 26> 27. 

F 4 Amongft 
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Amongft the charaders in that work, 
that of Sir Roger de Coverly was the 
favourite with Mr. Addifon } who a lit*^ 
tie before he laid down the Spe^kntor^ 
forefeeing that (bifie dimbie gentlemftn 
would catch up hi3 peh the mottient he 
had quitted it^ filid to an intimate fridndi 
with a certain warmth in his exprcfiloni 
which he was not often guilty of, *^ By 
G — ^d, ril kill Sir Roger, that no-body 
elfe may murder him.' Accordingly 

the whole SpeAator, Nd. 5 1 7, Confifti 
of nothing elfe but an account of ibe 
Knight's death, And fome moving dircum* 
fiances which attended it. At another 
time Sir Richard S(eeld» in oiie of bis 
Spe&atorss having a littl6 injudicioufly 
made the old Knight pick up a looft 
woman in theTemple cloyfter, Mr. Ad- 
difon was fo heartily Vexed when he read 

the 
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the psiper, that be immediotdly catted t 
(So&eli, went ta his friend Sir Rittiard^ 
and nev^r left him till he had made him 
promifa that he woald meddk no more 
wich Sir Roger'* charadcr*. 

Mr. Addifon certainly ranks among 
the fineft geniufes this ifland ever pro- 
duced. He has a-more refined, decent, 
judicious, and extenfive genius than 
Pope or Swift* To diftifiguifli this tri* 
limvirate from each other, and, like 
Newton, to difcover the different co- 
lours in thefe genuine and meridian rays 
of literary light,^ Swift is a Angular wit, 
Pope a correct poet, Addifon a great 
author. Swift looked oti wit as the jus 
dhimm to dominiofi aild fway in the 
world} and corifidercd Us ufurpation, 

? S«e Gtfaeral JUSdoia^, Art. AdtfiAm» 

all 
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all power that was lodg^ in perfons of 
lefs fparkling underflandings. This 
inclined him to tyranny in wit ; Pope 
was feme what of his opinion, but was for 
fofcening tyranny into lawful monarchy; 
yet were there fome a£ts of feverity in his 
reign. Addifon's crown was eledtive, he 
reigned by the public voice : 



- Volentes 



Per populos dat jura, viamqae affeftat Olympo. 

VlKG* 



But as good books are the medicine 
of the mind, if we fhould dethrone thefe 
authors, and confider them, not in their 
royal, but their medicinal capacity, 
might it not then be faid, that Addifon 
prefcribed a wholefome and pleafant re* 
gimen, which was univerfally relifhed, 
and did much good I that Pope preferred 

a purgative of fatirc, which, tho' whole- 

fome^ 
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ibme, was too painful in its operation ? 
and that Swift infifled on a large 
dofe of ipecacuanha, which, tho' readily 
fwallowed from the fame of the phyfi- 
clan, yet, if the patient had any delicacy 
oftafte, he threw up the remedy, inftead 
of the difeafe ? . 

Addifon wrote little in verfe, much in 
fweet elegant Virgilian profe ; fo let me 
call it, fince Longinus calls Herodotus 
mere Homeric, and Thucydides is faid 
to have formed his ftyle on Pindar. Ad- 
diibn's compofitions are built with the 
fined materials, in the tafte of the an- 
tients, and (to Ipeak his own language) 
on truly claflic ground: and tho* they are 
the delight of the prelent age, yet I am 
pcrfuaded they will receive more juftice 
from pofterity. I never read him, but 
I am ftruck with fuch a di(heartening 

idea 
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idea of perfeAiohi that I drop my pen^' 
And, indeed, faf fuperior wrictrs (hduld 
ior^i his conflpoiitions, if they wduld be 
greatly pka&d with their own. 

And yet (perhaps you have nOt ob* 
ferved it} what is the com(ndn Itogua^ 
of the world, and even of his admirers, 
concerning him ? They call him an 
ekgaat writer^ Thftt elegance which 
ibiotfB on the furface of his compofitions^ 
jeems to daKzle their underftanding, and 
render it a little blind to the depth of fen-- 
timeftc which lies beneath. Thus (hdfd 
fate !} he lofes reputation Ivith thenli by 
doubling hia title to it. Oh fubjeds 
the mdft lAlefefting, and important, no 
authf>r of hia srge has written with greaC** 
er^ I had almoft faid with equal weight } 
and th^y who commend him for bi$ 
elegance, pay him fuch a fort of c4)mpli* 

ment 
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n)^nt by their Ebftemiou^ praife, as they 
would pay to Lucrctia, if they fiiould 
commend her only for her beauty f . 

f Conjedlares pa Original CompofitiQu, p« xoi* 
The fame aathor gives us a curipus ai>e^4ote 
concerning him* After a long and manly, but 
vain ftrugglfi v/i\k hi« diflenippr, be 4ifini(Sed his 
pbyficians, and with them all hppes of life. : Bu? 
with his hopes of life he diftnifTed not his concern 
for the living, bat f«nt for a youth nearly related, 
and finely accoinpliibod, yft npt above being the 
bf^ter for good imprefiions from a dying friend. 
He came ; but life now gUnunering lA the ibC'* 
ket, the^dying friend was fileijt : After a decent, 
aad proper paufe, the youth faid, *• Dear Sir! 
you fent for me : I believe, and I hope, that you 
h4ve fqme command^ ; 1 ihall hold them mofi: 
fecred." May diftant ages, not only he^r, but 
feel, the reply. Forcibly grafpipg the yputh's 
hand, he foftly faid, *^ See in what peace a Chrif- 
tian can die." He fpoke with difficulty, and foon 
expired. Thro' grace divine, how great is man ! 
Thro* divine mercy, how llinglefs d^ath. Who 
would not thus expire ? Conjedlurea on Original 
Compoiition^ page 104, 

7. But 
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7- But ftill the great have kindnefs in reCetve$ 
He help'd to bury whom he help'd to ftarve. 

Thefe lines are wrote of Dryden, whole 
funeral was remarkable. There is a very 
odd anecdote current concerning ic. 

The day after he died. Dr. Sprat, then 
bifhop of Rothefter, and dean of Weft- 
minder, fent word to the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he 
would make a prefcnt of the ground, 
and all the other abbey fees. The Lord 
Halifax likewife fent to the Lady Eliza- 
beth, and to Mr. Charles Dryden her 
fon, offering to defray the expence of our 
poet's funeral, and afterwards to beftow 
500 1. on a monument in the abbey: 
which generous offer from both was ac- 
cepted. Accordingly, on the Sunday 
following, the company being afTembled, 
the corpfe was put into a velvet herfe, 

attended 
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attended by eighteen mourning coaches. 
When they were juft ready to move, the 
Lord Jefferies, fon of the lord chancellor 
JefFeries, with fome of his rakilh compa- 
nions, coming by, afked, whofe funeral 
it was ? and, being told it was Mr. Dry. 
den*s, he protefted, that he fliould not 
be buried in that private manner ; that 
be would himfelf, with the Ladv Eliza- 
beth*s leave, have the honour of his in- 
terment, and would beftow loooL on a 
monument in the abbey for him. This 
put a flop to the procefiion ; and Lord 
Jeffcries, with fevcral of the gentlemen 
who had alighted from the coaches, went 
up flairs tothe Lady Elizabeth, who was 
lick in bed. HisLordfhip repeated the 
purport of what he had faid below ; but 
Lady Elizabeth abfolutely refuling her 
confent, he fell on his knees, vowing 
never to rife till his requeft was granted. 

The 
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The ladf ^ ondtr a AuMm {mpfiM, f^int^ 
ed aiwy : oinI Loud JtSSuies^ preitnd^ 
ing to hwe giuttd bcr cdnieat, ordtmd 
tlie foody to be nrrkd to ]Mr. Riiflfaliiy 
ah undertaker \n Cbcapfi<|t» ^nd mbe 
left thert ttU furtfaor orders. In thti 
me«a tmus the itbbey ir«8 lighted ^Tit 
the gromd opened* the choir ^ttendipi^. 
and the Whop waging f«Bic h^iiris to iip 
purpofe ff>r the eor pfe. The neo^c d%y < 
Mr. Chiles Dryden waited upo/i Lord 
Hariifax and the bifliop, and endeavQured 
to excufe bis mother, by relating the 
truth ; but they woQld not hear of any 
ewufe. Three d4y« after, the under- 
taker, riec^tving no orders, waited on 
Lord Je&ries, who turjied it off in a jefir» 
pretending, tb^ tiiofe who paid any ror 
gird toft drunken frolic, deferv^d no bet- 
ter i that he femembcred nothing at M 
of th« i^aiter^ and that they tnay do 

what 
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what they pteafcd with the corpfe, tipj 
oa this the undertaker waited on the 
la^^y Elizabeth) who defired a day to 
con^der what muft be done. Mr< 
Charles Dryden immediateiy wrote to 
Lord JefFeries^ who returned for anfwer^ 
that he knew nothing of the matter, and 
ygfwild be troubled no more about it. 
Mr. Dryden applied again to Lord Hali- 
fax and the bifhop of Rochefter, who 
abfolutely refufed to do any thing in the 
affair. In this diftrcfs. Dr. Garth fent 
for the corpfe to the college of phyfi- 
cians, and propofed a funeral by fub- 
fcription ; which fuccecding, about three 
weeks after Mr. Dryden's deceafe. Dr. 
Garth pronounced a Latin oration over 
his body, which was conveyed from the 
college, attended by a numerous train of 
coaches, to Weftminftcr abbey. After 

the funeral, Mr, Charles Dryden fent 
Vol II. G Lord 
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Licrrd Jelikfes a chaJkii^,? wWcli ^a* 
not a^cepiedf J aad Mr. 'Dpyden |)ub- 
llckly deiclai-ing he VToold watch eV»7 
opportunily to figlrt him, hig Lor(}(bi|> 
thought 'fit to leave the town upon ' It, 
and Mr. Dryden never could meet hitn 
after. . ^ : 



9. L^t S(>ortt9 tfemUe'^A. What ? that tUAg 

offilk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs's milk ? 
Satire or kik{e, alas ! can Sporus feel I 
Who breaks a butter-fly upon a whe^l ? 

P. Yet let me flag this bug with gilded wings^ 
Thif painted child of dirt that ftiaks and ftiQ|8 % 
Whofe buz the witty and the fair annoys. 
Yet wit ne'er ta'ftes, and beauty ne'er enjoys : 
So well brtd fpaniels civilly delight. 
In muxAlbliag of the game they dare not bite* 
£tera4i ff^i^s ¥& ei^pti«e^ ,beuay. 
As ihallow fireams xw d^nplinjg; all the way. 

1 hare 
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ii^X havft infeittlddkeindl Uniting .^rt 
.Qf . Om cbamfter ' as an inftance o/ wic 
and pfHgnant f§ttre» Ic i$ worked up 
wth.all imagiQabfe 9it i a^idi^ceiv^s a«L 
ififiaiix df a1 of b^my jfrQffi the epl^t^ets, 
.^th Hfkick te fefs .gajif»ted S|)orvs, 
/Ai«g^ <j^//a, «»#r^ f^'l^i/^ curd of ajs's piilk% 
u butter-rfyy a bug with gilded wingSy a 
pfii)^^d child of^ dirt. And the fimile that 
fiPAclu(k6 the p^fiage is e^irelTively beau- 
tiful. 

9. Let the two CurU of town and conrt, abufe 
His father, mother^ body, fouli and mafe. 

Every age and nation lia^e their 

Curls. Monf. de Voltaire fpeaks with 
great huipouf on this fubjofi:. ^^ But 
the moft curious fecret of all, fays he, 
for an honeft bookieller, is to take care 
to print, ^.ixtit end of the book he pub- 
. liflies, all the abufe and ribaldry that has 

G 2 been 



airbfif yl lof i^^ tti& readerv sQbd 4!o^ql»ckcli 

ecmbl^ ddiH^s thaFt b^« bee^^' prittftffi 
Ih Hollaiid oF my ppetehdled wdrksi^ art 
irtfulteditbr dFAmftcrda'm, who was cfei? 
firouS to fink the credit of an impteflioft 
printed at the Hague, thought proper to 
&ddj by way of appendix^ a colleftion of 
all the ribaldry he could fcrape together, 
that hstd been written againft me. The 
Brffi words of this coiledtion called rile a 
fnarling cur. * I found this book at Mag* 
dcburg, in the* hands of the poft- matter j 
who never ceAfed telling me what a)i 
*f equent piece it was. Lately t*ro i^ror- 
thy feookfeHers of AtHfterdam, after har^ 
\Xig disfigured, as much ias in them lay^ 
the Henfiade, and my other pieces, did 
me the honour to acquaint me by letter, 

that, 
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IbdC, if ol fn^rf^lbd in imjf inteotipqi of 

pdfnikiing>a betsxM edttiooiof tnyf vtjwtks 
ta be ,pobliidiediatDreiHcn^ thfto. thtt 
nhicK th;y(jwttre then epgAg^d iB^ tbeiy 
fl)0iil4; hold themfdves haoad in' coa. 
{i»ence to^ publi0ii^si^nft n^ a volume of 
tte .mo0; atrpcious calumnie$» oa fhc 
gneil writing^p^per, with ^ large margin, 
^d the xnio& beautiful let^r they coyld 
{^;Qcqffe- They have beq^t ast good as 
thfiif«word$ with me. It h pity.fuch 
v^lnabk coUeAions'fliould haye been bu« 

fied in obtivioD* Formerly! when the9 
svcimeight Qt nine hundred thoufand vq* 
Iwoes f^wer in Europe than at prefe&t» 
tho(e pieces of fcandaL had their efieft^ 
Beople read with extreme r^Iifli in Sca^i^ 
Her) that Cardinal Pellarmin was an a* 
ihdft) the reverend father. Clariu^ a 
dxunkard, and that the revefewl father 

Q 3 ClQttoo 
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CloROn had fold hifriftif to tlie DeviC:; 
Thefe vCtgfb tuippy days ; but, al^I kv&^ 

Vol aire's wotfe, vol. xili. pf. ¥^8. 

10; O friend ! iiiay etch dotteiUt blift be tkiiie ! 
Be 1IO qnpleafing melancholy mine ; 
Me^ kt the tender office long engage, 
1*0 rock the cradle of rep6fing age. 
With lenient arts extend la mother's breath, 
Mhke languor fmik, andfftdoththebed ofdetAj 
Eaeplore die thought, e;[c^fa|in the aiking ey/e, , 
Ao4 keep >^ while oaf paient from the iky ! 
On cares like thefe if length of days attend. 
May heaven to blefs thQfe days prefer ve my 

friend, 
Prdbtre him. fociftI» chearfulj 'and f^renet 

And juft as rich as when he ferv'd a. ^eeB. 

A. Whether that bleffing be deny'dor giv'n. 
Thus far was right; the reft belongs to heavln. 

What a. noble conclufion* is this of the 
prologue to the Satires ? Theft lints 
are fo excefllvely pleafing, pathetic, and 

poc- 
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poeiu^* that I CQu^ not for tijiar bfert* 
ing the whok ffiSig/i* Mr. Pope, wm 
retnarkable for the tenderoef^ of hi$ be^ 
IpAviour. tQ>vards his mother ; many of 
hts letters abound ^ith peculiar inftancet 
of hia ft&diQn for her. 

Monf. Roufleau has an original and 
admirable oUervation on filial duty, 

II y a des cocafions oit un fils qui 
manque de rrfpfeft Si fon frcrc, pcut, en 
quelque (brte, etre excufe : mais fi, dans 
quelque occafion quQ ce fiQt, un enfant 
ctoit affez denature pour en manquer a 
fa mere, a celle qui Ta pwte dans 
fen fein, qui I'a nourri de fon lait, 
qui) durant des annees; s'eft oubliee 
elle-meme pour ne s'occuper que de lui, 
on devroitfe hater d*ctoufFerce miferable, 
comme un monftre indigne de voir le 
Jour« Les meres, dit-on, gatent leurs 

G 4 enfans. 



tartii. nais-THoios cle.tort que ^viousCf . pe^r{ 
^(rCf !qui l^ 4eprav«2r» La. mere veufl 
que ion cahnt.kk hQtirevocg qu'il le ibi^ 
des a prefenc. En cela tile a rai£m>. 
quand elle fe trompe fur les tnoyen«» ii 
faut I'eclairer. L!ambition, ravarice,^ 
la tyranniet la faufle prevoyance de3 
peres, leur negligence, leur dure infen- 
iibilite, font cent fois plus funqftes aux, 
enfans que Taveugle tendrefTe de n^eres^ 
Enuie^ Tqxm I« p» 4* t 



I. What? like Sir Richard^ rumblings rough, 

and fierce. 
With ^jB8, and George and Brunfwick crow'd 

theverfe. 
Rend with tremendous ibund your ears afunder^r 
With gun, dram» trumpet, blunderbufs and tbuii'i 

dcr»t 

f S^itire !• vcrfe 2u 



norPhfi faf&^>cn'»lack««)« lias gfiat 
htHttiJuf, ahd'teixtreitiely 'juft; Suitrly* 
M^y Locke ^ifcovercd great •want of 
^ftfeln pocftry; 'When he dc?cfared'it hl«f 
e^MSbxi, thset Sir /Richkrd Mras as. ihudr 
feperiof to all other poets, as the eagle 
f^iid abore the wren, Dryden fays, 
Hii ^^ ' writ to the rumbling of his 
coach's wheels.*' Pope fpcaks of hint 
thus ill the Dunctad, 

But far o*er all, fohorous Blackmojre*s ficds ( 
Walls, fteeplesy fidesybray back to him again. 
In Tot'nam fields, the Brethren, with amaze. 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 
Long ChancVy-lane retentive rolls the found, 
Andcottrts to courts return it round and round ; 
Thames wafts it thence to P.ufus^ roaring hall. 
And Htingerford re-«choes bawl for bawl. 
All hail him viftor in both gifts of ^g, 
^0 fings fo loudly, and who fmgs Co long %* 

" % Dunciad, B, ii. v. iz$9; 

Black 
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Blackmore^nMe tio fofs than &i|'it|)i€^-' 

poems, Prince Arthur^ King Arthuri 
Eliza^ Alfred, the Redeelnerj and Job j 
befides theft) he compbfed the wh(^ bctoki 
of Pfalms, the Cre^titHi, Nature of MftB^ 
and many more, all void of any poetic 
fire, languid, prafaic, and alrsoft buriieci 
in oblivion. The Creation was the beft 
poem he wroCe^ but AddifoA has praife4 
it far more than it deferves. He fays -j-, 
that the depths of philofophy are there, 
enlivened with ail'thc charms of poetry ; 
but it would puzzle the moft penetrate 
ing critic to difcover any charmis of 
poetry in fo tedious a poem. Dr. Drake 
fatirized him with gneat poignancy in 
the following lines : 

By nature formed, by want a pedaat made, 
Blackmore at £rft fet op the whipping trade ; 

t Sfe&. No, 33«. 

Next 
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MtKi qbackoomBtCAc'dt dimierMmtii fri4« 

rJie fwore, 
Thafr tooth'Hth, gout, and ccrhs fhould be no 

Iit^lMiki hit drags l» well a» birch be itkdi 
Hj^hpfs grewl^lpcldieadsy and hh patients died*. 

felackmore was weak chough to abufe 
Pbpe, and by thit means procured him- 
fcif a place amongft his refpcftable bre* 
thren in theDunciad. 

9^ Pesee is. my dear delight**not Fieury's moref . 
Bat touch Tott and no minifter fo fore. 
Whoever otTends, at feme onlucky time 
Slides iikto ferfe> and hitches ki a rhyme ; 
Sacred Co ridicule hit whok life long, 
A^ the fed burthen of fome merry fong *• 

Thefe lines afe rery beautlfuf, and 

fuperior to thofe of Horace f . No poet 

was 

•Verfe75, , 

+ ■ O pater ct rex, 

Jopiter, ut pereat pofitoin rohigine tdum, 

Ncc 
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was. ever more fc vere ikilris revenge th tf ^ 
Vs>^ \ tut ye( k muft he confefle^l thM 
Ke f^l(lom: ridiculed any perfens withoM 
foijne reafeir. The Dandad is a laftiti]^ 
nionument of infamy to that fet of hsr-^ 
d[ened cUmxrfl?, many even of whofe ytry 
names ^e aow buried in pblmon. I^ 
one reni^rkable inftance, howeyei-> |Mri 
Pope thought proper, and with great judg^ 
ment, to apfwer an actack, m profe. it 
feems that Lord Harvey wrote a libel in 
verfe agalnft him) entitled, j1» Epijik^ 
a Zh&pr ofJ>himty from a NMemM at 
Hampton Couri^ which was publilhed in 
1733. Pope iinderftanding whb wfca 
tb^ autW cf it) anfwered it ioprofc^ 

Kec qiiifquam noceat cupido mihi pacis ! at ill9 % 
Qui me cotnmorit (melius non tangerc, clamo) 
Flebitjt et infignis tou canubitur iirbe. 

But the lift of thdc tiaed is extrcvdy beaatifiil 
and fevere^ 

but 



lUlP kept hid anfw^sr fome c?me in ma*- 
M)fcripC> with w incentien to {^ubliih ic 
liCfMihis fjrieods: had read iCr ^ His Lord- 
^pt l^ag ioformed chat Pdpe bad zri- 
fwK^red him wloh a great de^l of feve- 
i9ty, oidfiavoured, by federal means, to 
g^t a fight of the manufcript before it 
ifijUTpublifl^d, but without effed. He 
tlHtn* applied himfelf to the Queen, who, 
10 obiige him, borrowed the manufcript 
of Mr. Pope, and fliewed it to his Lord- 
fliip. Harvey was exceffively chagrined 
at the feverity of the anfwer, and fuffi- 
dently hum Wed. He begged of her 
Majefty to ufe all her intercft with Pope 
to prevent it* being publiflxcd ; for 
which purpofe the Queen ordered a per- 
fon to fpeak to him, yi^ho afTured him that} 
his anfwer had bad tScGt enough, as my 
Lord Harvey. had &an itj and was excef- 
firdy forry for haying given the provo- 
cation, 
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catioi^ and moreoveir asfked Mr. Pope^a 
pafidon. 'Pope h^Feop^n pwmiMl tKe 
Qu«€n, on hh wordof henoar, ncrt? cd 
publKhit; feut fiowel^r left it in the pe#- 
cr of his executor to do it after his^AtkH 
and accordingly Dr. War burton puUlfll- 
ed it at the end of the ninth volume irf" 
his edition of his works. The iatte», 
tho' wrote with great temper, is excel- 
lively poignant : but his Lordfliip vas 
ridiculed with infinite wit QAcier the 
name of Sporas. 4 

From furious Sappho fcarce a milder (iffi^ 
P—x'd by her love, or libcird by her hate *. 

There are many inftahces txE PopaH 
making open profeflions of his friead- 
fhip, to thofe very perfons he laflied with 
ihe utmoft Avctixf in his (atirf s, Addi- 

• Vf rfe 8+.^ 

fon 
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JOQ is d Timafkabie/ooe!; ' and Liu}/ 
M. Wi. ACqpta^e iiH^tber . I have be«i 
ofcfin iiibrmed tbac by Sappho i9 tm^iit 
ihM ccbbr^tcd J-ady. Soinp pf ))i^ l^j, 
ttn to hit &(^h» to be full of tendtrneik 
Midafie&iQn for her, and br^ait^ (he 
]aQgu^;eQf the fincereft friem}(hip. Qop 
•f them is indeed remarkable for a mixed 
kind of prftife and ceDfure : he feems in 
•oe paflbgs to give an oblique da(h ac hec 
Ladyflup's cha(lity ^ ^' Glory, the only 
pay of generous adions, is now as ill paid 
a& other juft debts-, and neither Mn, 
Macfiairland for immolating her lor^r, 
nor you for conftancy to your Lordf 
fDvft ever hopd to be cdoipgred to JLu- 
Cflifita or Porcia/- 

Tfaen follows twenty moft briUiaiU: 
compliments to her face and underftand- 
ing> and another ftroke as good as the 

former ^ 
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former^ " Laftly, I IhaU heaf how, ihd 
firft night you lay at Pera, you had a 
VifioA of Mahomet's paradife ; and hap- 
pily awaked without a foul, from which 
bleffed moment the beautiful body was 
left at full liberty to perform all the a- 
greeable funftions it was made for.'* 

The comrerfiition, wit, poetry, and 
adventures of this moift accompMhed 
woman, are well known ; (he indulged 
herfelf in freedoms, which with her ma- 
nagement gave a brilliancy to her cha- 
raftcr among the principal perfonsof her 
time : her Town Eclogues, and other 
fmall poems, are full of wit and fire, aqd 
the verfification eafy and harmonious : 
I don't remember feeing the few following 
lines in print; they are an extempore epi- 
gram on feeing a pifturc of General 
Churchill. 

Wcc 
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Woe to the man that's aged fixty»foaf , 
Unfit for love, unwilling to give o'er ; 
A very ileih-fly, hov'ring on the wing, 
Awake to buzz, but not alive to fling. 
Bold where he cannot, backward where he can. 
The teizing ghoft of the departed man. 

Her Ladyfliip's travels havebeen lately 
publifhcd 5 and certainly are the mofl: 
entertaining and fprightly* relations 
ever wrote. Never was any thing more 
eafy or itiore elegant than the letters, 
the language ever lively and fpirited i 
full of the mod pleafing turns^ and in 
Jhort a charming ftile : her obfervations 
are all new and penetrating^ and her 
painting every where fo glowing and ani- 
mated, as to place every obje<5t (he de- 
fcribesfuU before our eyes. • 

The obligations we arc under tb her 

for the praftice of inoculation, are great 

Vol. IL H ' and 
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and Uftin^ ; Uw tr^vdJe^s briryg hoinc 
with theoii ib y4t|uabj(5 a^pri^iem for tbtir 
countries, but her genius made her ex- 
amine into all the cuftoms of the Turks ^ 
and this exotic admirable plant, which at 
prefent flouriflies here fo vigorouQy, was 
tranfplanted by this celebrated woman. 

In the beginning of the fccond fatire, 
gluttony is very finely ridiculed, aad 
the charadler of Avidien marked wiih 
many fatirical touches that work it up to 
a fine pitch of humour. 

* 

On morning wings bow adive ijprings the mind. 
That leaves the load of yederday behiad I 
How eafj^ evVy labour io purfoes ? 
How.coming to the poet evVy mufe • ? 

I hardly know in the Engiifh language 
a more beautiful line than the fir ft of 

• Verfe 80. 

thefe 
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'l^fefe ftjur: they are all very good, but 
«A!at IS far mo^•e^"nobfc thiri the 

Alter ubi didto citius curata fopori 

Membra dedit, vegetas praefcripta ad munia furgit. 
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.<|f Horace, In the firft epiftlc the fol- 
lowkig lines are excellent: 

Well, but the pool* — ^THepoor have the fame 
itch ; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 

Frefer a new japannef to their fhoes, 
Difoharge their ga#rel«, moire their beds, and mn 
{They inoiJu not nvhithir) in a cbaifc and one ; 
They hire their fculler, and when once aboardg 
Gro^-wfick^ and damn the climati^ike alord *• 

This piece of fatire againft a foible fo 
common in the world is as juft as it is 
beautiful, and much more fpirited than 
the" original. How often do we fee 

H 2 people 

* Verfe 155. 
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people of no extraftiori, bri the lekft'^c*- 
ceffion of wealth, give tKem^rves all tlft 
airs which the (iulleft fpirltf of mlmicklrtg 
their betters can diftate. 

Fer, mark iji' aclvantagii 3 jwil fo many fcore 
WiU gain a wife, with half as many more. 
Procure her beauty, make that beauty chafte. 
And then fuch friends as cannot fail to laft f. 

The lafl: of thefe lines is excellent. 
The RamWerfpeaks very fenfibly of the 
abfurditf of friendfhip that is not natu- 
1-al, Every man muft have remarked, 
fays he, the facility with which the kind- 
nefs of others is* fometimes gained by 
thofeto whom he never could have im- 
parted his own. We are by our occupa- 
..tions, |edu(:ation, and habits of life, divid- 
ed alnioft ipto di(Ferent fpecics, which 
regard one another /or the moft part with 

f Verfe77. Ep. vi, 

fcorn 
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S^tn aJl4 j^alignity. Each of the qlaflcs 
c^rChe immao r^ce has defires, fear's^ and 
coavcrfs^tioD^ vexations and merriment, 
peculiar to itfelf j cares which another 
cannot feel ; pleafures which he cannot 
partalce •, and modes of exprefling every 
fenfation which he cannoc underftand. 
Tlwt frolick which (hakes one man with 
laughter, will convulfe another with in- 
dignation ; the (trains of jocularity which 
in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with. indif- 
-ftrence, and in a third with abj^orrence f • 

I . Sure fate of all» beneath whofe riiing ray 
'£acli flar of meaner merit fades away ! 
OpprefsM we feel the beanxdircAiy beat* . . 
lifipSs fant of glory pleafe not till they fet {• 

Thefe noble lines are truly fublime, 
and moft admirably imitated from the 

« 

f Rambler, Vol. IV. No- i5o. 
1 Book II. £p. i. verfe lo. 

H 3 on* 
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or^naL' |e ii » mdaacboly rtfie£kM0^ 
thue envy is • fa of ien amd vmiverfaUy able^ 
to beii* down the. greatdt merit. 'Ti& 
death only tbsu filences the voice of ca^ 
lumny: (when the world has loft itft 
brighteft jewete» we recoiled their vaft^ 
but v/mt warded defercs. 

2. But for the wits of either Charleses days, 
Tlie mdb of getitlemeii who wrote with et£e ' ; 

S^mt^ :Cai&wv Sedicy* and a huadred more^ 
(like twinl^Ung .ft^ft the tnifcelUnies o'er) 
One fimile that folitary ihines 

4 

In the dry defart of a thoufand lines. 

Or lengthened thought that gleams thro* many ^ 

page* 
Hae fan6\ify'd whole poems for an age. *. 

Nothing can be more abfurd than 
to fuppofe the reign of Charles II. was 
the Auguftan age in England. But the 
eoarfemfs of the dramatic pieces that 
were exhibited on the opening of the 

theatre 

• Ycrfc I07# 
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$notmti/cadf9r^mhta we confidcr k^mM^ 
teril it waaltaintbe.pQppk}afflef.j[)eisgcde^ 
pd?ed fo! long of the .pkaruK3 pf ibi» 
flage, to fwaliow with greedinefs every 
pDodudioa of pleafamry aod huaiour* 
And indeed even the court itfelf cMOUr 
raged the moft abfurd extravagance and 
folly in thereprefentations on the theatre ;{> 
Charles himfelf poffefled great humoiir 
and fome tafte; but whether it was owing 
CO the negligence of his difpofition, or the 
want of generoHty, he certainly was far 
from being anencourager of polite Utera^ 
ture. The exceffive licentioufnefs of his 
court obftruded its progrefs. There ;irc 
many inftaaces of the King's want of lir 

t The Rchcarfal of the Duke ^t^f BttpkiDghawi 
ejipofed wkk a fine (fini of ridioile thefe^wiU 
peodoAi^Moffolly^ ap»d parily comCled ihe vi« 
ciotts taffae of th^ naiiqn. 

H 4 beraltty 
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4Ei9ral§ty)i5ireM^t3fifig lrtfei«ff.tnertt. Llliiie 

tHtKJibras, and Charles himfelf admired 

that work *, but yet he let Butler, who 

was a mafi' of an unexceptionable cha- 

packer, djie in, want. Dryden, it is well 

koown, could never procure fudi an e^ 
>AabIiftment as might have exempted 
him from the neceflity of writing for 
,]bread. The celebrated Ocway, who was 
a ^royalift) and one of the fineft geniufet 
of the age, could not evert procure bread 
by his writings, and had the Angular fate 
of dying litcrially of hunger *, Thcfe 

inftances 

. * Otway, whofe delicacy would not permit him 
to borrow fmall fumsy was driven to the utmofl 
necefiity. He ventured at laft oat of his lurking- 
place, almoft naked and Ihivering, and went into, 
a cofFcc-houfe on Tower- Hill, where he faw a 
gentleman of Whom he had fome knowledge, and 
of whom he IbSated the loan of a Ihilling. The 

gcntk'^ 
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siilano8t'throir)ft datk^iAvieic^ftt the 

gentleman was guit^ Ihocked (o fe^ th^ aothor .of 
Venice Preferved begging bread ; and coiiipaffion«> 
ately put into Bis hand a guinea. Mr. Otway 
JmviBg diaftkfd Ms benefa£l0r, ivtifed, aid pur- 
ctia^d a roll ; a> Jus itoxnadi iKas iojl of wini) tQr 
excefs of failing, the firfl mouthfol choal^ed hin^y 
and inftantaneouily pat a period to lis miserable 
da/8. Illiberal abufe has too often been thrown 
on men who wroto for bread* If her/xts and pa« 
triots conllitute the £rft colun^n of national glory, 
authors of genius conflitute the fecond : and if 
England has produced a Sackville, a Bacon, a 
Raleigh, a Grerille, a Selden» a Harrington, a 
Hyde, a Sheffield, an A&ley- Cooper, a Boyle, a 
Granville, &c. who did not write for bread, it has 
alio produced other writer^ as eminent, who did ; 
and of whom fome, to the eternal difgrace of all 
our national pretenfions to generofity and huma* 
nity, died for want of it. 

Mr. Oldmizon perhaps will npt^ be admitted 
a^ one of thefe ^ and yet his mmts ai a party-*. 

writer. 
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4i,ift was cenpared wUh ^tit &kd^ 
vantage to tbat cf kls cotempoeafjr 

Lewis 

mntexp bis conne^iiaQs with the famed fftf^ffor t£ 
peliti^kff and Pbil^brefy of Pall-Mall, ami ^ 
fubmittuig to lalKuiY at tlie prefs lijoe a hor6 is 
the milly till he became as blind aodas wr^ebad* 
QQght to have been, what they werenot, fa maaj 
prefenratiycs ffom the accumulation of miferies 
which befel him in his old age« when he ftood 
jnoft in need of confolation . 

But Mr. Sale, tranilator of the Koran, and an* 
thor of the oriental articles in the Univerfal Hifiory, 
might be compared to the phcenix in all but this, 
that he did not leave a fucceflbr bdiind him ; and 
yet fuch were his difb-eiTes, that he often wanted 
a fecond Ihirt, and was often obliged to the firift 
friend he coidd £nd for the meal of the day. How 
difierent his hxt from that of a certain prelate de^ 
ceafed, who, on the credit of a iingle fermon (for 
though he printed two, the laft was but a haih of 
tiie £rfl) had die good luck to become the head 
of his order? 

«If we had a Shakefpeare, a Milton, or a New- 
ton, 
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Lewis Ki¥. iwliofe liber»Uty to the 
kanied. -0f ail Europe- has been fb 

highly 

tOBy now exiting amongft a9» who &ould come 
into what is ealUd good company in dirty linen 
fat want of dean ; and a Charteris, a Lafcelles, a 
Lowther, a Walters, or a Craftein, out of for- 
didoefs did the fiime, merely to fave the charge 
of wafhingt the latter would be coorted and ca- 
leifed, and the former would hardly be acknow- 
ledged ; the moft notorious abufe of wealth not 
being able to render the abufer contemptible, or 
talenifi the moft fablime to render poverty other- 

Poor Amfaurft ! aftei having been the drodge 
of his party for the bcft part of twenty years to- 
gether, was as much forgot in the famous com* 
projnife of 1742, as if he had never -been born 1-^ 
And when he died of what is called a broken 
heart, which happened within a few months after* 
wards^ became indebted to the charity of his Mtry 
bookfeller for a grave.— A grave not to be traced 
now, becaufe no otherwife to be diflingniflied* 

-CQMI 
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bjghly . celebrsited, Dcydcxv ap4 ,Q?r 
way were the two greajeft getu4f{!^ 
that appeared in this reign, Rocheftei^^s 
indecency clouds all his works, but h^ 
Jiad a genius finely turned for fatire. The 
Duke of Buckingham was celebrated for 
his Rehearfal ; and the Earls of Mul- 
^rave, Dorfet, and Rofcomjmon, were 
writers of tafte 5' but their compofitions 
^ want both energy and fpirit. The fame 
may be faid of the Marquis of Halifax^ 
wbo 'would have been a good writer if 
he had had lelfare to cultivate his ge- 
hlm. Sir William Temple, fays the in- 
genious Mr. Hume, is almoft the only 

4bfm Vj the fre&nefs of the tarf» borrowed from 
.tbc n^xt common t;o cover it •• 

Cafe of Authors, p. ^^ 

♦ Mr. M—, his fellow labourer in anotljcr CKcellent pt- 
ftx, called CdinmQiiScfjfc, by marrying a woman of fortuflc, 
was put into a condition of laughing at the ingratitude he alfo 
txpctienced oothfi iamt occafioa* 

one. 
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onei Wfid kept himfelf altogetlier unpol-' 
fated by that inundation o^vice and li- 
ceiitioufnefs, which overwhelmed the na- 
tion. The ftile of this author, though 
extremely negligent, and even mixed 
with foreign idioms, is agrceablq and in^ 
terefting. That mixture of vanity, which 
appears in his works, is rather a recbm* 
mendation to them. By means of it^ 
we enter into acquaintance with the cba* 
rader of the author, full of honour and 
humanity; and fancy that we are en- 
gaged, not in the perufal of a hook, but 
in converfation with a coippanioa*« 

To what I have here faid concef ning 
the bad tafte which prevailed during thjr 
reign !of Charles IL I fhall only ac^^ 
that nothing can be a ftronger argutneftt 

* Hift. of Great Bnt. wl. ut p. 454^ 

to 
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to ftr^ngihea thefe opinions; than the 
negled of %hc Paradtfe Loft dmittg this 
pi^rioct Mil too never eajo/ed in im 
|ife-time the x^putation he deferved, Hfe 
had been dei^ply engaged with the fana- 
tics in the preceding reign, and had even 
prpftituted bia pen in theological con- 
troverfy. This fo far blinded the nation, 
that they never perceived the immenfe 
merit of that performance. Having got 
his poem licenced for the prefs, he could 
f^l the copy for no more than fifteen 
pounds, the payment of which depend- 
ed on the fale of three numerous im- 
preflions *• Lord Scmers, that noble 
patron of polite learning, brought it in- 
to fome reputation, by publiihing a good 
edition of it about twenty yeftrs after the 

t Vide Life of Milton, prefixed to Fenton's 
;[2mo edit. p. 2 a, 

author's 
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9tKhorV deadly Whttldctg^ • tdks of 

one MHoon^ as he calls htm, & hiitid 

man, who was employed in tranflating a 

treaty with Sweden into Latin. Thefe 

forms of expreffion are amuflng to pof- 

^erity, who confider how obfcure Whic- 

locke himfclf, though lord -keeper and 

aml^aiTador,. and indeed a man of great 

^ility and merit, has become in com- 

p arifon of Milton f . 

3. Then 

« P. 633. and quoted by Hume, ydI.u. p. 126. 

-f- Mr. Walpole fays very jaAly, ** One is a- 
mazed at iiearing the age of Charles the Second 
called polite : becaufe the prefi>yteriaiis and reK« 
gioniils had afFe^ed to call every thtpg by a 
fcripture name, the new court aflFeded to call 
evcrj thing by its owh name. That court had 
no pretenfions to p6litend*s, btrt by its refemblance 
to another age, which called its own groflliefs po. 
lite, the age of Ariflophanes. Would a Scythian 
have been civilized by theAtheoiaif llage,.or.a 
Hottentot by the drawing*rooin of Charles the 

Second ? 
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34 ^en inarHe rbften*d into life grew wafnl^ 
AMd yieldiAg metal flowed to haman form. 

« 

Thefc two jbeautiful lines dcfcribe tb? 
^rt of fculpture in a fine manner i that 
noble art, which is fo little inferior, do 
painting in the works of many of the 
antient ftatuaries. In their admirable 
hands marble might well be faid to 
foffen into life^ fince their imitations were 
fo wonderfully expreflive. The Greek 
artiils carried fculpture to fuch a height 
of perfeftion, that one can hardly be 
doubtful of the merit of their painting : 
yec feveral critics have diiputed their 

Second ? The charaders and anecdotes being for* 
goty the ftate-poems of that time ar^ a heap of 
fenfelefs ribaldry, fcarcely in rhime, and more fel- 
dom in metre. When fatyrs were brought to 
court* BO wonder the graces would not truft theot* 
felves there, 

Calat. of Roy. and Nob. Auth. vol. ii. p« 44. 

*^ excel- 
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ixceljency ip tMt fiftcr a« with great 
warmth : the iiigeiiiouA Mr* Webb 
places them even above the modern 
painters, and ranks Apelles as thegreatr 
tfft that ever exifted. But in fculpture 
their fuperioriiy is confcfled by all man- 
kind : they treated feme fubjefts with 
prodigious fuccefs^ which could fcarce be 
thought proper for the art ; and thofc 
which aided their genius fliine to this 
day as monuments of their infinite in** 
vention and amazing execution* 

4* Lely «n animated canvas dole 

• •• , . 

The ikepy eye^ that fpoke the melting foul. 

Lely preferred ih alhnoft all his faces 
i languilhing air, long eyes,, and a 
drowfy fweetncfs peculiar to himfclf ; for 
which the critics reckon him a manner- 
id, and that he retained a little of thq^ 

Vol. ll. I greenifti 



greenUh caft m bis complexioi», not 
«aii)y forgeccii^ the colours be h^ uT^ 
.|r his iandfeipes^ w&kh: laft faiak,. how 
^ue focver at firft, it is wdl known he 
left off in fcis latter days *. But what- 
ever of this kiad may be obj^&ed ^ 
j^tnll this great paincer, it it certain 
tdiat his works are Ia great efteem a- 
l>roadt as well as here, and they are both 
equally valued and envied. He had an 
original manner c^ painting the lasid- 
fcapes in his own pidtures. He was ii-ke^ 
wife a good hi(tory- painter, as many 
pieces among us can fhow. His crayon 
drafts are alfo admirable, and are com* 
monly reckoned the moil valuable of 
his pieces; Lely, in his younger days; 
was very defirous to fitiifli the courfe of 
his ftudiea in Italy ) but being hindered 

* Dc Pilcs'a Lives of the Painters, p. 403. 

from 



from g^mg thither by the gf«at JbuGneft 
lie vfm peFpettmlly itiv^ved ia^ he re^ 
^livcd to make hm^lf aniens, by get* 
An% the beft <h-aDfin^, prims, and 
]»ufltk)gs <^ the Bioft cekfaraced IcaliiiA 
iuiids. This he fet about fp induftri- 
oufly, that at length he obtaiftcd what 
he fought aftep, and may well be fa id to 
have had the beft cholen colleftjon of «ny 
ef his time. Among thefc we mufl: 
reckod the bttt&r pare of tJhe Afiiodel 
colle&ion, which he had from that fa- 
tolly, many of the drawings whereof 
were fold at prodigious rates at his death, 
bearing upon them his ufual mark of 
P. L. What advantage he had from 
this expedicntij may fufiiciently appear 
by that wonderful ftilein painting, which 
he acquired by his tiaily converfing with 
the works of thofe great men. In his 
correft draft and beautiful colouring, 

1 z but 



but more efpcclally in the griceftilMiir* 
of his hca^s, and the pleaflng vartteisy tf 
hi3 poftures, together widh the gemie 
and loofe management of the draperies; 
lie excelled moft of his predet^efibrs, diui 
' will be a lading pattern to all fueeeed- 
ing artifts, 

^ 5. Waller waufinooth; hut Dryden tanght 

tojoin 
The varying vcrfe, the full refounding line, 
The long majeftic march, and energy divine 

Few of Waller*s poetic pieces are 
moving, not even thofe that are. wrote qn 
the fubjeS: of love, and to the ladies he 
admired* They are bin ingeniousr trifles^ 
Of his more feriOus poems, the pahegy-^ 
ric on Cromwel is compofed wrth more 
force than any of his other pieces ; and 
his poem to Charles L on his danger, 

■ ^ Vctf€z6^. . , > 

when 
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i^faen pmipta^ Jn the rend of St. Ancjero, 

im mf0tcmihfimt{pint '^ but his divine: 
{HKtiy has hwdJy the leaft fpark of ele- 
Tttioa or fire* But notwithflanding this 
x,titiQ}£m, the lE^pgUIh language is great- 
ly, obliged to him; few writers befdre 
his ti.me bad comppfed in a impoth 
and polifhed ftlle ; but Waller was fo 
iexa£t in his choice of wosds^ that his 
i poetry at this day contains very fewob-* 
folete ones. The harmony, foftnefi, and 
rhyme in his poems make them more ge- 
nerally read at prefeht than the greater 
part of the works of his cpt^mporaries. 
In fhort. Waller was a man of wit and 
ingenuity ; but his poetry does not conr 
tain any ftrokes either of the fublime or 
pathetic f* 




• ». 



. t Charlie^ 11. pa Waller?s prefentifig him a 
pifty of verfes in his praife,^ leproa^Jied him with 

I 3 laoj 
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Fepe nifldf DryitA his mo^l la the ttft 

of verftfication. The EitgltQa languagjcf 

can fcarce produce any nambcxs more 

hat- 

not nriiing witk fo macli eofrjy and Ere, as when 
he had applauded the ufurper : *' Sir, replied 
Waller to the King, We poets fucceed better in 
££lioii than in truth." 

On a beancmp enteiidii parler da celelre Vfai- 
ler en France. Mr. de laFoatain*, St. ^»ib«b^ ' 
ie Bayle onl ^u fon eloge ; tnais on ne cen- 
noit de lui que fon itom. II eut a Londres la meme 
reputation que Voiture eut a Par», Sc je crois ^'il 
la meritoit mieux. Voiture vint dans tin tema oq 
Ton fortoit de la barbaric, & ou I'on ctott encore 
4aa* Vigaomtce. On vonloil avoir de I'efpfit, ft 
PS n'enavoit point encore. Qn cherchoit dei tour* 
en lieu dc pcnfecs. Les faux brillans fe trouvcnt 
plus aifemcDt que les pierres precieufes. Voitarv 
ne avec un genie ftlvole & facile, fut U premier 
qiH brilla dans cette snrore de la literature Fran- 
««T. S';i gtojt Venn apres les grands hommes 
T^fcfieclc deLCowXiy. wiiliu- 
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gtncinaa in fome of bis po^mi ^ purti-r 

^oic ete inconna, ou on n'auroit parle de lui qu^ 
pour le mepriier, oa il aarmt corrige fon iH5e. Mn 
Befpreaiix k }oae» mais c^eft dans fes premieres 
fadjres, c'efl dans le terns que le gout de Defpceaux 
n*etoit pas encore forme : il itoit jeune 8c dans 
Page OB Ton juge des hommes par la reputation^ 
$c non pas par eux memes. l>*ailfeurs, Mr. Def- 
preattx etoit fouyent bien injuftedans fes toii angds 
& dans fes cenfures. 11 loiioit Segrai^que peribn- 
ne ne lit, il infuhoit Quinault qiie tout le monde 
ffjut par coeur, & il ne dit rien de la Fontaine. 
Waller meiUeur que Voiture, n*ecoit pas enCorftr 
parfait. Ses ouyrages gakas refpirexit la grace^ 
mais la negligence les fait languir, S( fouvent le$ 
penfees fauffes les defigurent. Les Anglois n*e- 
toient pas encore parvenus de fdn terns a ccrirc! 
avec correAion. Ses ouvrages ferieux font pleini 
d'une vigoeor qa*bn n*attendroit pas de la mo!e£e 
de ies autrcs pieces. II a fait un eloge funebre de 
Cromwel, qui avec fes defauts paffe pour un chef 
d*gM?ie« Lettres fur les Angloisi p. i8$. 

I 4 cularljf 
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cularly many lines in his Abfalom and 
AchTto^Kei;itik7abIe^;and Tome fprt 
to be met with here and there in his tra,-^ 
gedies. His: aohip and Qrigii^^l ode I hayq 
fpoke of {dready y that piece atom wcmki 
have rendered the memory of Drydefi 
immortal ♦. I hardly know any goet 
whpfe works are, in general, fo unequal. 
The poems which I have mentioned a^ 
bove, and fome few others, are excellent; 

* > » , . # f c 

^UF as for bis dramatic pieces, they are 
ajmoft the refufe of the Englifh language, 
' His tranflations are performed wkh fpi- 
fif^ and bear many marks of the genius 
of Drycjen ^ but they are too inporred, 
t^d Wi^rc rather the offspring pfocccjfr 
fiiyi than of leifure and reflection.. 
, • 1 ' 6. O yQ^j 

^ * His prologues, for which he was fo famou$» 
ate wrote witban infinite ^sA of wit and hutnou t; 
fei^'fince his time have equalled them. 
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;^.,f ^ Q JPU I . jytom. Vanity:* Ugjit balk conycys 
On Fame's mad voyage by the wind of praifcy 
With what a fhifting gale your courfe you ply, ' 
Pht tvdr fimk ft>6 k>w» or borne Um highl ! 
Who) pants i^r glpjry f nds but Aort i^Qpafe^- 
A ^reath revives hun» or a breath o'er throws^ 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
thefe lines on the vanity of fame. Mr. 
Johnfbn has an obfervation on the fame 
fubjeft, which is worthy of being quotedl 
*^ It is long before we are convinced of 
the fmall proportion which every indivi^ 
dual bears to the coUeftive body of mah-i 
kind 5 or learn how few cah be intereft- 
cd in the fortune of any fingle man'V 
bow little vacancy is left ih the v^bfH fbf 
any new objeiSl of actentioA i to h6\v fntall 
extent the brighteft blaze of merit can 
be fpread amidft the mifts of bufin?fs 
^nd of folly i and bow fQon it is clouded 

by 
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by the intervention of other npveUie^* 
Not only the v^vktr of books^ but che 
comniander of armies^, znd the 4t\Wettr 
of nations, will eafi{y out- lire aH noify 
and popular reputation : he may be ce- 
lebrated for a time by the public voice, 
but his aftions and his name will foon bq 
coniidered as remote, and uoafTeding, and 
be rarely pacntioned but by thofe whofq 
alliance gives thesa fom^ vanity to gjtMff 
by frequent cammeDf>oration. ItfeemsncH: 
to be fufEcicntly confijiercd how liule re- 
nowa can be admitted in the worlds 
Mankind ,arc \iegt perpetually bufy by 
tbdr fears or dcfires^ and have not mors^ 
kifure from their own affairs, than to ac- 
quaint tbemfelV!S3 with the accidents of 
the current day. Eng.agied in contriv- 
ing fome refuge from calamity, or itx 
fliortening the way to fome new poflef- 
fioiiy they feldom fuf&r their thoughts to 

>yandef 
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ws^g^et to the pail or foiore v none but 
a few folitary ftuckncs have leifure to 
caquire into the claims of antient heroes 
or fag|!s, and names which hoped to 
range' over kingdoms and continents^ 
(hrimk at laft imto doifters. or colleges. 
Nor is it certain^ that even of thefe dark 
and narrow habitations, thefe laft re- 
treats of fame, thepoffeflipo will be long 
kept. Of men devoted to literature, 
very few extend their views beyond fome 
particulaf" fcience, and the greater parr 
feldom enquire, even in their own pro- 
fcfllon, for any authors, but thofe whona. 
the prefent mode of ftudy happens to 
force upon their notice ; they defire not 
to fill their minds with unfafhtooa^Ie 
kivowledge, but contentedly refign to ob^ 
livion thofe books which they now find 
cenfured or neglefted. The hope of 

fame 
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'fame "k nec^Mrily corineaiedi^irtj fecH ' 
coniGderatlons as muft abate' the ardor 'of 
ConEdencej and reprefs the vigour of 
purfuit.. Whoever claims renown froiii 
any kind of excellence, expefts to filltlie 
place which is now pofleffed by another ; 
For there are already names of every 
clafs fufficient to employ all that will 
defire to remember them 5 and furely he 
that is pufhing his predecelTors into the 
gulph of obfcurity, cannot but fome- 
tinaes . fufpeft that he muft himfelf fink 
in like manner, and, as he ftands upon 
the fame precipice, be fwept aWay witl^ 
the fame violence *. 

iTo thefe grave and manly otfervati- 
otis, I cannot biit add the following little 
im^inidf anecdote. " 

, ^ Rambler, vol. Hi. Numb. 146. 

A 
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^orjw. of Confuc^iu?, who knew the cha- 
f afters of fourteen thoufand word?, and 
could read a great part of j^vcry book 
that came in his way,, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and ob- 
ierve the cuftoms of a people, whom he 
thought not very much inferior, even to 
his own countrymen, in the arts of re- 
fining upoa every pleafure. Upon his ar- 
rival at Amfterdam, his paffion for let- 
ters naturally led him to a bookfeller's 
fliop y as he could fpeak a little Dutch, 
h^ civilly aflced the bookfeller for the 
immortal liixofon. The bookfeller af- 
fured him he had never heard the book 
naentiwed before. *' What, have you ne- 
ver heard of that immortal poet (return- 
ed the other much furprized) that lightof 
the eyes, that favourite of kings, that 

rofe 
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hjTc of per fisSion ? I fuppofe you kilo 
hothlng of the iminoftal Fipfibihi, fe- 
cond couliti to the moon ?•' '' Nothing 
^t all iiidccd, Sir," (returned tht other.) 
'^' Alasi (cries ourtfavellcr) to what jpur- 
pofe, then, has one of them failed to 
death, and the other offered himfelf up 
as a facrifice to the Tartarean enennyi 
to gain a renown which has never travel- 
led beyonii the precinds of China ?'»* 

7. Lpt tae {(^ ov^e j^veTuBM t'iaftrud): the timet^ 
To kaow the poet fiK)Qi ihe man of rhymes : 
*Tis he, who gives my breaft ^ thoafand paiAs, 
Can make me ieel each pafiion that he*feigns ; 
f m-age, compoie, with mofe thaa magtc art« 
Wkh piiy and wi^ ceirror teai* my heart j 
And fnaKh me o'er the ea»rth^ or through the air^ 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

This is a noble defcriptfton of the crue 
poet; but 00 ijitfl wfaofe talents bor^^r 

* Bee. 

rather 
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rather on taftc and correftncfsj than tirtf 
original fire of genios, will come under 
the definition. Homfcr and Pindar- a- 
mong the antiems, and Shakefpear a- 
mong the tnodtrns, excel all mankind 
in this admirable and troly poetic art. 

Homer places the fccne of aftion and 
his heroes immediately before our eyes,' 
andwearecarried away bytheimpetuofity 
hi his invention : and Shakcfpcar, with 
the moft wonderful art, penetrates our 
very fouls, and imprefles every paflion 
moft irrefiftibly in the hearts of his read- 
ers. Such are the eflfeds of true poetry i 
whether thofe of painting and mufic are 
greater, has Jong been a diipute among 
the critics. Some very ingenious men 
have been warm advocates for painting, 
and others for mufic : if confidcred 
merely as imitations, poetry i^ undoubt- 
edly 
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tdhr the moft excellent, contains 
greattft variety of powers, and paints ob- 
jeSs,cti«ra(fter$, paflioci, sod fentiioeius, 
which neither of her fiiler arts can ap- 
proach to; It is true indeed, that befi4es 
what is done by poetry, there is fome idea 
of character, which even painting, can 
communicate. Thus there is no doubt, 
but that fuch a countenance may be 
found by painters for £neas, as would 
/Convey upon view a mild, humane, and 
yet a brave difpofition. But then thas 
idea would be vague and general. It 
would be concluded, only in the groTsj 
that the hero was good. As to tluit 
fyftem of qualities peculiar to ^neas on- 
ly, and which zlont preptrly tej^ituUs his 
4ri4^ and, real charaiier^ this would ftUl 
f emain a fecret, and be do way di&o- 
vcrable. For how deduce it from the 
m>?rc L^«?eaments of a countenance ! Or^ 
.-• if 
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f 

''ft^ic werededucibk; h6>^few fpedttori 
^^RFoold thete be found fo fagacious ? It 
4ft' here, rhercfore, that rccourlb moft be 
hndy not to painting, but to poetry. So 

' liccurate a conception of character can 

*-bc gathered only from zfucceffion of va- 
rious^ and yet cor^ftent a3m$ \ a fuccef- 
fioit, enabling us to tmjeSlurey what the 
))er(bn of the drama will do in the future, 

• from what already he has done in the 



pad. Now, to fuch an imitation poetry 
0n}y is equal ; becaufe it is not bounded, 
like painting, to (hort, and, as it were, 
infbtnt events, but miiy imitate fubjed^ 
l>f any dui:ation whatever -j-: 

The ingenious Mr. Webb juftly ofi- 
&rvcs, that *♦ the variety and force of 
Our fenctments, particularly in the pa- 

f Hamr'iTiirce Treattfes> p. 91. 

Vol. II. K thetic. 
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thetic, itiuft depend on the variety and* 
nature of their motives. In this the 
painter is extremely confined; for among 
the infinite turns and workings of the 
mind, which may be exprefled by words, 
and become the fprings of fentiments, 
there are fo few to which he can give a 
ihape or being, and his indications of 
peculiar and charafteriftic feelings are 
fo vague and undecifive, that his expref- 
fions, like their motives, muft be obvi^ 
Ous and general *. 

If Painting be inferior to Poetry, Mu^ 
fic, confidered as an imitative art^ muft 
be greatly inferior to Painting ; for as 
Mufichas no means of explaining the 
motives of its' various impreflions, its imi. 
tations of the Manner^ and Pafllons muft 

• Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, p. 102. 
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tit extrctnely vague and undcclGve : for 

inftance, the tender and melting tones 

iRphich may be expreffive of the paffiort 

of Love^ willbc equaliyinunifon with the 

coUaterai feelings of Benevolence, Friend* 

Ihip, Pity, and the like. — Again, how 

are we to diftinguifti the rapid move* 

merits of Anger, from thofe of Terror^ 

Diftraftionj and all the violent agitations 

of the foul ? But let Poetry co-operate 

with Mufic, and fpecify the motive of 

each particular impreffion, we are no 

longer at a lofs j we acknowledge the a- 

greemeftt of the found with the idea, 

and general impreflions become fpccific 

indications of the Manners and the Pa£- 

fions ** 

<■ 
In refpefi: to the efiefts of thcfe three 

arts in moving the paitions, it is^diSi^ 

• !«cl. . * 

K 2 cult 
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cult to decide which is fuperior; zTfS 
thofe who have given the preference tin 
particular ones, only dcfcribe their own 
taftes ; and this point depends alniofl: en>* 
tirely on the different fancies of indivi- 
duals. That poetry has- a power over 
the paflions, every one muft be fenfible. 
'Many fublime paffages are there which 
life tlie foul to aim at*^ heroifm and greac- 
fitk ; pathetic ones, that melt us into 
pity : the very reading of fome tragedies 
difplay the power of the poet to turn and 
wind our paflions as he will. He infufeis 
into our minds every movement of fen- 
timent and afFedion which beft fuits his 
purpofe : we ragp with fury, burn witk 
revenge, or melt with love. From the 
mod impaflioned flate of mind he pene- 
trates our hearts^ with all the fofc feelings 
of compafllon and benevolence. In oile 
word, poetry indubitably contains the fe- 

verai 



vcral powers -of eloquen.ce, painting, and 
jpnufic-Traltbough there 2xt fome fubjeSls in 
which the pifture of ^n ai^ion is inuch 
more ftriking than the defcription of it ; 
and there are alfo fonie few paflTions which 
mufic may imitate to fuch perfedion as 
fo rival poetry ^ but this is moredoubcfuL 

That painj:ing c^n make great Impref- 
^ons on the mind, muft be acknowledged 
by all. There are njiore jnftances than 
one to be met with in hiftory of this 
kind, and fuch as difplay its powers 
very evidently.— A Pifture, faysQuinti- 
lian, a filent and unifprip lad.drefs, yet 
penetrates fo de/eply into our inmoftaf- 
feftions, that it ftems pften to exceed* e- 
yen the powctjs of eloquence *. We 

< • Pi'iftara, t»6en$ 6pu9 tc h&bitos fttttper ' ejttf- 
.iiev» ic in }ntimos.|iei>iPt^^^ffeftii$»'Ut.)pfam vim 
^pa^di oq^poo^uain fupcrare vidpaturt. ^ yj^ 

JC 3 can^Qt 
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cannot doubt, fays Mr. Webb, thefince* 
rity of this decifion, if we confider the 
chara6t«r of the perfon from whom it 
comes. Cicero was equally fenfiWe of 
the powers of the pencil, and often fets 
them in competition with thofe of his 
favourite art. Their efFefts are fomc- 
times wonderful. It is faid that Alex- 
ander trembled and grew pale, on feeing 
a pifture of Palamedes betrayed todeath 
by his friends; it bringing to his mind a 
ftinging remembrance of his treatment 
of Ariftonicus. Portia could bear with 
an unfhaken conftancy her laft fepara-^ 
tion from Brutus ; but when flie faw, 
fome hours after, a pi<flure of the part- 
ing of Heftor and Andromache, Ihe 
burft into a flood of tears : full as feem- 
cd her forrow, the painter fuggefted new 
ideas of grief, or impreffcd more ftrongly 

her own. 

I 
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,. I "have fomewhere met with a pretty 

■ftory of an Athenian courtezan, who, in 

tt\e midft of a riotous banquet with her 

lovers, accidentally caft her eye on the 

portrait of a philofopher that hung op- 

pofite to her feat : the happy charafter 

of temperance and virtue ftruck her with 

fo lively an image of her own unworthi- 

•nefs, that fhe inftantly quitted the room ; 

and returning home became ever after 

an example of temperance, as fiie had 

been before of debauchery. You might 

tax me with doing injuftice to the pre- 

fent times, were I to draw all my proofs 

from the antient : I appeal therefore to 

yourfelf, who have had an opportunity 

to prove it, whether you could look on 

the death of Germanicqs, as painted by 

Pouffin, without feeling a generous in- 

dignation at the cruelty of his oppreflbr, 

K 4 and 



and an equal compaiHon for unhappjt 
virtue. The r^prcfentation of a plague 
by the fame author, melts the foul into ft 
tender participation of human miferies i 
Thefe inipreinoas end not herfe ; they 
gi\re a turn to the mjnd advantageous to 
fociety; every argument <rf forrow^ 
every objeft of diftrefs, renews the fame 
foft vibrations, aqd cjuickens us to a£t^ 
pf humanity and benevolence *. 

The powers which are juftly due tq 
mufic- are^ as well known as univerfally 
allowed. Its powers, fays Sir William 
Temple, are either felt or known by all 
men, and are allowed to work ftrange- 
ly upon the mind and the body, the paf- 
iipns and the blood ; tp raife joy and 
grief, to give pleafure and parn, to curiq 



♦ $ef Mr. Webb on Painting, j). 3-4. 

difeafes 
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^feafes, and the mortal (ling of the t^r 
rantula ; to give motions to the feet as 
well as the heart, to compofc difturbed 
thoughts, to afiift and heighten devotion 
itfelf. Wc need no recourfe to the fablc3 
of Orpheus 9nd Amphion, or the force 
of their muHc upon fifhes and beafts ; 
'tis enough that we find the charming of 
ferpents, and the cure or allay of an evil 
fpirit or po0efnoii attributed to it in .(a- 
ped writ *. 

Athenseus, and Capella, have preferv- 
led a vaft variety of inftances of the pro- 
digious effefts of the antient mufic ; 
the power which it has over us, fays 
Macrobius, is fo great, that thofe who 
found our military inftruments, ftrike 
up a proper air for exciting our courage, 

f Sir W. Temple of Poetry, vol. i. p. 235. 

when 
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ivhcn we are J^d to the Qbarge ; whereof ^ 
they play one of an oppofite character 
when we are called cfF to a retreat. Sym- 
phonies inflame ys, divert us, difturb us^ 
and ^ven lull us to fleep, Tlvey liRe- 
^wrfe calm our minds, and afford us com- 
fort under our bodily affliftion^ and dif- 
arders f. 

However, we may very juftly fuppofe^ 
tliat thefe great effeds which have fo 
often refulted from this moft captivating 
art, were the united efforts of both poQtry 
and muHc : for it is beyond all doubt, 

t Ita denique omnis habitus anima cantibut 
gubernatur, utad bcllum progreflai, & item recep- 
tui canatur^ cantu $c excitante ic jurfus fedante 
virtutem. Dat fomtios adimitque^ necqon curas 
iinmjttit & retrabit, iram fuggerit, clementiam 
ftadet. Corporura quoque morbis medetur. Ma- 
crob. in fomn. Sclpiqnis, lib. 2. cap. 2. 

that 



that by far the moft aftonifhlng powers' 
are the produce of this union •, which 
indeed nnay be guided by a fkilful hand 
to the promoting every noble and plea- 
fing virtue. 



Let us imagine, fays Mr.Moor, at the 
famous feaft of Alexander, that the hand, 
the voice, and the words of Timotheus,^ 
had been diredled by a Socrates 5 what 
a glorious triumph might mufic, as we 
may well fuppofe, have gained on fuch 
anoccafion! Timotheus, inftead of pof- 
fefling Alexander with the brutal mad*^ 
ne(s of revenge, might have infpired 
him with the divine enthufiafm of bene^* 
volcnce; inftead of making him ru(h 
like a fury to barn a noble city, he might 
have roufed him like a hero to fome god- 
like aft of goodnefs. The breaft of the 

man. 
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man, who could be made to feel fo Cienr 
der a' pity for the fate of his enemy the 
King of Pcrfia, might have been as ea- 
illy fofcened into a generous regret foe 
the mifery he had brought upon the 
Greeks. Thofe tears which he fhed for 
the calantittlesof Darius, whom he could 
not recall to Jife, this great mafter of 
the power of mufic might have changed 
kitb repibrfe for the deftruftion of The- 
bftS, and trartfported the Macedonian 
iriCD an Immeidiate vow of releafing th? 
Gffcciani frbm the bondage in which he 
then held them. And thus Alexander ^ 
ifiAeatl of fnatching up a torch, like a 
Demon from hell, to burn the imperial 
feat of the monarchs of Afia, would have 
rifen like a god, to proclaim liberty aii4 
independence to the mod generous fpi- 
ritcd.p^o]^]e in the wprl^l. : j. - ., . -J 
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Stfch being the relpeflive powers erf 
thefe three admirable arts, it is a ne^ 
enquiry which fpeaks moft forcibly to 
the paffions : an enquiry of curiofity 
rather than utility. As it muft depead 
Cn the tafte of the perfon who dccidd^ 
fuch a qutftion, it muft remain the mcrei 
opinion of every individual. If I may 
tentureto hazard one, I fliould apprehend 
that each art ha$ itsr peculiar and fupe^* 
rior excellence, i. Poetry will ever 
be miftrefs of the ftrdngeft imprcffioni, 
which are the refult of a concatenation 
6f various effefts, drawn to any length 
of compofition ; and alfo in fhort im?' 

tations of thofe fubjeifls which are not 
adapted to the genius of the other two 

arts. 

For inftance, in the charaftcrs of Hec- 
tor and Lear, the mufrcian can give ui 
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no charafter in his founds ; the painter 
may, in a long feries of a multitude of 
pieces, painc the chief adions of Hec^ 
tor's life i but this is a fuppolition too 
extended, it is beyond his art to interefi: 
us in his favour, by difplaytng all the 
amiable traits in his ' chara£ter5 and his 
very fencimcnts on particular cccalions. 
This is the pocfs province 5 and from 
fuch a combination of images, and fuch 
a variety of ftrokes, he interefts us to 
fuch a degree for him as to have our 
paflions at his command. There arc fe- 
veral ftrokes in Lear, which are yet 
more to my purpofe. The reader re- . 
colle£ts tlj^ft pathetic one, *' 1 gave you 
,all /'* vifhich painting could not expneis 
otherwife, than by giving the old man 
a very moving countenance, which 
mo& be expreflive of a great many tlif- 

fcreia 
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fbrent emotions ; the painter could rtot 
vary the features for botTi that and ano* 

thcr ** Pray do not mock me^* and 

alfo feveral others, all effentially difFe- 
lent. 

2, Painting is fuperior to either, in 
the reprefentarion of any perfonages un- 
affirdted by paffions, or the delineation of 
an emotion or pafRon, which difplays it*- 
felf in a charaxfteriftical, immediate, and 
pecQliar manner in the countenance, in 
cottfeqtrenite of an aft ion. 

.4 

Several iaftanccs of this may be pro- 
duced, particularly in defcription. I ap«- 
prebend the fineft in the world cannot 
equal Tkian's naked Venus lying on » 
bed) holding a branch of flowers tfl one 
band, the other faUing negligently before 
h$r^ The fight of this picture warm* 

the 
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the pafiions far more than any defmpi 
tion ; and the imitation of painting wtU 
always be mofl: perfed, in the reprefeocft* 
cioil of fingle figures employed in an ac- 
tion not complex ; for inftead of imitate 
ing by words, which are but (ignsof our 
ideas, it prefcnts the objeft immediately 
to our fenfes. The choice of Paris^ 
Venus attiring by the graces, Sic. &c. 
are therefore fubjefts more proper for 
painting than poetry ; and in refpeft of 
the delineation of pafTion, ^ woman taken 
in adultery, as it exhibits the fudden fur- 
prize, (hame, and that mixture of pafi* 
iions, which ftridly rifes in the guilty 
mind, and (bow thcmfelves in the facei 
is quite in (he province of painting : Sn^ 
fannah appearing to anfwer the charge of 
adultery gave Monf. Coype] an dppot* 
tunity of expreffing a certain nobkoeft 

of 
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of fovi}^ an iimocence and tranquillity in 
her countenance, which poetry could not 
ioach. Alexander looking u his phyd- 
ckn, and drinking the potion, U another 
q{ the painter's fubjedts. 

3. Mufic can only imitate certain 
emotions and pafllons, but can give no 
idea of chara^er: when ufed to raife 
thofe afieftions in the mind to which ics 
genius is adapted, it is fuperior in its ef- 
/efts to either poetry or painting. 

To explain this affertion, I (hould ob- 
ftrve, that we muft not expeft any mi- 
nute diilinftions of paffion (as pity from 
bBaevolence» &c. &c,) in the fevcral 
imi^tions of muiici hot if the difturbed, 
UQtfetckd, and unhappy mind is to be 
lulled into a placid ferenity, neither poe- 
try nor painting is near fo likely toefit61: 

Vol. IL L it 
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it as mufic ; the delicate, foft, tended 
tones of melting harmony, diflipate eveh 
grief icfelf, and lap tlie foiif iiito an-ely- 
fium of tranquillity *. — If tKe eriftebledP 
melancholy mind is to be roufed ff^ohi^ 
its low ftate, the blood to flow with ra- 

* BreatHe rfic divine ^nchantiiig r^vifhftieiit 
Of Idve; sM ih tl pleafing fli^t^yer lull 
The fofteit'd feiifes. 

Eil-il ua art plqs aimable que la mufi<|Vie ? £a 
eft-il un qui regne plus puifTammeiit & plus agrea* 
blcment fur nos amcs ? Elle eleve, elle aifimfe, elle 
effraye, elle touche, elle attrifle, elle egaye ; rile 
agiteavec violence, elleemeut avet douceur: Arbitre 
de nos paifidns, fource perpetuelle de nos innocear 
plaifirs. Lf s anci^ns peignoient Ja beaute accom* 
pagnee de trois graces. Sans doute. Tune fouribit, 
Tautre danfoit ; & la plus aimable de routes meloit 
les Tons d'unluth flatteur a une voix brillante. So- 
crate meme cederoit a Venus quand elle unit les^ 
eccehs d'Erato aux accords enchanueurs d'*Euterpe. 
CoftfiJeraiimf fiar ks ReV^luthns dn ylru, far A'U^ 
iugartf p. 232^ ' '*• •■" ■*{ ••' *'•' 
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|>idity, iht minimal (pints tb riiourrt mto 
the fife of ardor, anger, ambitioh, or any 
vfitm paftioh j {uch alfo is the mufician*$ 
province. Let the reader rcco^fe<^ the eF- 
fe£f which mafny of Handells cKorofes 
have, which cannot be heard without the 
grtaxfeft cmbtion; particularly in Alex- 
andd^*s fbaft " The princes applaud 
with a furjofus jby -," and alroVd all 
dthers the coficludrng chof ifs in the Mi'f. 
fiah. If w^ go to thcfe tvittnc/i In anf 
difpofition of mind, however low or funk, 
their efFedt will appear in the ftrongeft 
ffiafiner } sor can we be mailers oi. our 
pvfficms, while fuch powerful n6tes al-* 
mofl: tear us from ourfclves *• 

Such 

* It floay be ikid in the inlUnce^ Whick I bavc^ 
quoted, that mafic in them borrows the aid of poe-> 
try ; but in the moll of the chorufea* the efie^ . 
arileft from the mufic alone ; and> I am fully per- 

L z fuaded 
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Such being the feveral diftipA powers 
of poetry, painting and mufic, the union 
of the firil and laft will always be attend- 
ed with the greateft efFefts, which are 
then irrefiflible i for the poetry explains 
thofe little diftinftions which mufic can- 
not) and giving the reader an idea of fe- 
veral pafllons and emotions which the 
mufic impreffes, renders its force com- 
plete. The finefl: inftances of this is, the 
Alexander's feaft of the immortal Han- 
del. 

I have often thought what vaft efFcds 
might be the refult of thefe three arts 

fuaded, would be attended with the fame, if there 
were no voices, for they are in general fo drowned 
in the inilruments, that it is difHcult to diftinguifh 
the words, though they add greatly to the general 
harmony : never were any compolitions greatCB 
than the two I have mentioned. 

united 
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united with that of dancing *• If we 
may fuppofe fucha union to fet off beau- 
ty in its brighteft colours, how could the 
foul of man be proof againft fuch be- 
witching charms of beauty, motion, 
numbers, found and colours, all con- 
Ipiring at the fame inftant to overcome 
him by the warmth of their impreflionsf ? 

Sure 

* Qttintilian fayd, Cum valeant multum verta 
fer/gf W 'VOX propriam vim adjiciat rebus, Scgeftus 
motu/que fignificet aliquid, profe^o perfedlum 
qtiiddam, cam omnia coierint, fieri neceffe efl. 

Book X.— 3. 
f Can therebefuppofedamore delightful fitua- 
4ioo, than that perfon, whofe foul experiences at 
one and the fame time the moft lively imprefii- 
ons of painting, mufic, poetry and dancing, all 
united to charm it ? Alas ! why is fuch a fituation 
/£> feldom compatible with virtue ? 

. Batteux's Principles of Lit, vol. i. p. 5^. 

^;^^. Plutarch, fp^aking of mufic, does not attribute 

any fuch effefls to it, A man, fays he, who has 

1^ L 3 Icamt 
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fudi la. Qp«ifaiiiat]Dn of foofaivitiqg vi^ 
get muft Jk harder than adaoiant^; J^ 
hoi bom oftea afieriied, tbfX t^ Qf^i^vrV 
are no'fri^^ «o a ftrift vktwe, bat I f^ 
^kefld riiis tffdfKion arofe ftmun the JoqA^ 
livtt of maivy of their vot^rks ; I leaive 
kio the reader coj^dge, wh6c|;ie,r £^ch ji 
soipn t)f foftening powers as I juft inen- 
tiooed, would be likely to itnprefs on the 
mind of the fpeftator fentiments of a ri- 
gid virtue, or an effeminate delicacy. 

learnt snufic from his infancy, can never &tl of 
Jiaring a taHe for yrkifX is gootf^ «li4 conie^ueatly 
a hatred of what 10 ba^^even in diii^s that beloiig 
not to ninfic ; he will never dUhononr himiblf 
lay any nteannefi. He will he iifefiil tofais cttuairy, 
carefnlin private life : afh his adlon* and words 
will be governed by the soles of .difcretio&ir^aiid 
bear die oharaAers of deceoqr, iiiodstatioii» and 
order. 

A 
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A Az^arm «nd lively im^nation Is al- 
dioft iJ ways united with warm paffions ; 
thofe fublin|e geniufes, whofe works 
ch^rm the world, were never men of a 
warm teovperature. Perhaps painting re- 
quires as w^rm an imagiqation as either 
of them, and the profeflbrs of th^t charm- 
ing aft h^vc mj^ny of them been men of 
violent paffions. The famous Raphael 
tJied of a debauch at the age of thirty- 
^ven *. Annibal Carrache's.debaxiches 

at 

*.One day a£(ef he had abandoned himfelf to wo* 
men With excefs> he was taken very ill of a burning 
ferer; and the pHyficians* from whom iie conceal- 
ed the tmecaufe of his dxiempery having dealt by 
inn.a6if|iediadaj)leuriCy, Qiiitee^ting^iihed the 
little fise that was left in his body* He died on 
diefamedayithatihe wM^Uk, Gopd^Fi^idayy anno 
15ZQ.. ^Cacdii»ipQ0^wfQtei^$ej>itap.h^ which 
is to be feea ojpoA ivis toqib in the chnrch of the 

h 4 Ro- 
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at Kaples, ti^hithcr he retired for the re- 
covery of his health, brought a difbemper 
upon him, of which he died in i6o^. 
As in his life he had imitated Raphael 
in his works, fo he ieems to have copied 
that great matter in the cauie and man** 
ner of his death : it being too common, 
fays an ingenious writer, for men, who 
excel In the fine arts, to be fubjcfi: to the 
amorous paliion. Giorgione was not 
exempt from k. He fell extremely in 
love with a young beauty at Venice, who 
was no lefs charmed with him, ^d fub-^ 
mitted to be his miftrefs. She fell ill of 
the plague ; but not fu^&ing it to be fy^ 
admitted Giorgione to her bed, where 
the infedion feizing him, th^y both died 

Rotunda at Rome : two verfts of itairt admirable; 
nie hie eft RajAael, tlmuic, quo ibi^ite, vinci 
Reram magna parent, & moriente mori. 

De Piles, p. 3* 

m 
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in 1511, he being about tbirty^thcee 
years of ^e* 

* V 

Several great poets have .^Ifo been a 
littk jremarkable for the, warmth of their 
paifions. Alcseus was fo aiporous (fays 
Sctpio GentUis) that he compares him- 
ffilf to a hog, who whilft he is eadng one 
acorn, devours another with his eyes : 
'' So is it with me (fays he) whilft I 
enjoy one girl, I am wilhing for ano- 
ther/' He was much addifted to the 
Greek J^^e, the love of boys. The name 
of his favourite was Lycus, of whom 
Horace fpeaks in the following paiTaget 

Qhi fcrox bella^ tamen inter arma» 
Sive ja^latam religaret udo 
Litora fiaviipy 
Liberum, & Mti&»9 Veneremque, leilU 
Semper hsereAtem paerum canebat* 
%t Lycmni nigris oculis, nigroque 

Crine decorum. O decus 
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O decas Ekobbi, & dapibus fupremi 

Grata teilndQ Jovis, Olaborum 

Dulce lenimen, milu cunque falve 

Rite vocanti. 

Odexxxii. lib. 2. 

^^nacreoDi the Greek poet^ is faid^alib 
to have been in love with the fair Cleq- 
butus, whom he ^ad like to have killed 
when a child, in the arms of his nurfe, 
Jby rudely joftling of her as he reeled one 
day through the ftreets, when he was in 
liquor; and not content with this he 
abufed the child with fcurrilous lan- 
guage : the nurfe wilhed he might ojit 
day commend him as much as he had 
then abufed him. Her wifhes were ful- 
filled, for Cleobulus grew to a beautiful 
youth, and Anacreon falling in love 
with him, wrote fcveral vcrfes in hi* 
praife, 

Alcman 

I 
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Alc/nan,: a lyric poet, ivho Aomii&ed 
ia the zyth Olympiad, was a inafi of ^ 
ve/yacDorpus coriilitudQa; he is account- 
ed the father of love-yerfes, and is faid 
to have firft introduced the cuftom of 
fingiog Acm ia ^pu biic« 

. 7o tjiefe &w in^arn^ I .qaanot bitt 
f^ a v#^y r^mjurt^We one jtuiciitiooed by 
tbe duJc,e 4e Sully, wJbiph fliew^ a moft 
^dcnixaJbkJijQagiaation, attSQoded wUih ^ 
Woft <erriy e pamons. 

WljiM that mijaiftcr, m 1693, fetouf 
pn an jeiabafl^ge for the toaurt ^E;og* 
Ijind, he was attended .by ,«i;Dumerx>us re* 
yxiue of the principal gcfttkwea ia 
France: amongll th^ r^ Mr- Soryia 
prefented his y<9ung fon tp bxtfi ; at thip 
fame time earneftly begging the duk^ 
thaf he would ufe bis beft endi^vours to 

make 
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make him an honeft man. This requefl: 
gave Sully a great curiofity to fearch into 
his charlfter j and he gives the follow- 
ing ftriking acicount of him. 

His genius, fays he, was fo lively, that 
nothing could efcape his penetration ; his 
apprehenfion was fo quick, that he un- 
derftood every thing in an inftant 5 and 
his memory fo prodigious, that he never 
forgot any tiding. He was matter of all 
the branches of philofophy, the mathe- 
matics, particularly fortification and de- 
fignlng, ' 'Nay, he was fo thoroughly- 
acquainted 'with divinity, that he was iaii 
excellent preacher, when he pleafed, and 
could manage the controverfy for, or a- 
gainft the prbteftant religion, with tlie 
greateft a^iiity. Hie not only under- 
ftood the ' (Sreek, Hebrew, and other 
learned languages, but all the jargons 

of 
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of the modems. He entered fo jcxa^y^^ 
into their pronunciation and ,9£C^nt^ tO< 
which he joined fuch a pcrfetSt imitatiw* 
of their air and manners, that not only 
the people of the different nation«^ ia Eu- 
rope, but the feveral provinces of Fwp^g,. 
would have taken him for a native^of (bO; 
country. He appUed his talent to imi* 
tate all forts of perfons, which he per- 
formed with wonderful dexterity ; .^d 
was accordingly the belt comedian in thp 
world. He was a good poet, an exceU 
lent mufician, and fung with equal art 
and fweetnefs. He faid mafei.forh^. 
would do every thing, as well as kno.w 
every thing. His body was perfe<9tjy.. 
proportioned to his mind. He was 
well made, vigorous and agile, formed 
for all forts of exercifcs. He rode a horfe 
well, andw^s admired for dan?ing^kap- 

ingf 
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irfgvand wreftPing. He was acquainted wit Ix. 
jffl kfndsr of Tpo'rcs and diverfions, and 
<oufd pra6life in moft of the mathcmati- 
caf rfrts*. — Revcrfe the medal, fays Sully i 
he was a' fiaV, falfe, treacherous, cruel, 
wid cowardly, a fharper, drunkard^ and[ 
glutton, ricwasa gamefter, an aban- 
doWd debauchee, and blafphemcr, and 
atheift. In a word, was poflefled o^ 
cfv^ei'y vice, contrary to nature, to ho- 
nour, to religion, and fociety ; he per- 
lifted in his vices to the laft, and fell a 
facrifice to his debaucheries, in the flower •. 
of his age. He died at the public ftew, 
holding the glafs in his band, fwearing 
and denying God. 

8. A»d great N^ffiia ta Kne!let*s hand decreed. 
To fix him-^acrfol on tjie bouadmg ii«ed: • 

. •" «• • • 

Neither king Willfam nor ^ que^n 
Mary ever fat to any other perfon befides 

Sir 
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Sir Godfrey Knellcr ; and wl^at is piare 
l^emarkable, he had the honour to draw 
ten crowned heads ; four kir^gs of £ng.<«. 
Hnd arid three queens, the czat of Muf- 
covy; Charles IIT. king of Spain^^ after- 
wards emperor 5 and the French king 
Lewis XIV, befides divers electors ^nd 
pfinces :' by which means his reputacioa 
became fo univerfal, that the emperor, 
Leopold dignified him as a nobleman, 
and knight of the holy Roman empire, 
by patent ; and his majefty kingGeorge^ 
L created him a baronet of Great Britain.-. 
He always lived in the greateft efteeni 
and reputation 5 abounding no lefs in 
wealth than fplendor ; in both, far furpaf- 
fmg any of his predtceflbrs. He fpent 
the latter part of his life ^t Whitton, 
near Hampton Court, where he built a' 
houfeaftera complete mannjer, and fur- 
niflied it in all rcfpedls accordingly. 

Learn 
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Letm to live well, or faiily make your will 9 
YonVe play'd and lov'd, and eat and drank your 

fill: 
Walk (bber off, before a fprightlier age 
Comes titt*ring on» and ihoves you from thefiage t 
Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe. 
Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe *• 

Thcfe lines arc extremely beautiful 5 
and contain an excellent leflbn for thofe 
old conceited people, who are not con* 
tented with being allowed underftanding 
in thofe points, where experience confers 
knowledge, but muft ape the fashionable 
follies of youth, and pretend to be as 
knowing in what concerns the younger 
part of mankind, as they ought to be in 
what regards themfelves. Age, when ic 
alTumes the fteadinefs and wifdom of ex- 
perience, is venerable 5 but when it dc- 

* Book 11. £p, ii. verf. 322* 
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Viates into the ■ foibles of youth, li be- 
comes contemptible *. 

Go 

• " What borrowed ornaments are thefe V* 
fays Df . Young, in an addrefs to the aged part of 
the female {ex. " Is vanity flill in its fpring ? Is 
the folly of hairlefs heads, patting forth its gay 
bloffoms in the December of life ? Age cannot drop 
its dignity, and yet retain its privileges. It muft 
be laughed at, if it will not be revered f . To fe- 
cure to the old that influence, which they are will- 
ing to claim, and which might fo much contribute 
to the improvement of the arts of life, it is abio- 
lately neccffary, that they give themfelves up to 
the duties of declining years ; and contentedly reiign 
to youth its levity, its pleafures, its frolicks, and 
Its fopperies. It is a hopelefs endeavour to unite 
the contrarieties of fpring and winter ; it is unjaft 
to claim the privileges of age, and retain the play- 
things of childhood. The young always form 
magnificent ideas of the wifdom and gravity of 
men, whom they confider as placed at a diftance 

• Centaur not fabulous, vol, iv. 146. 
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* Go fee Sir Robert . 

P. Sec Sir Robert ! hum — 

. And never laugh— for al! my life to come ? 

Seen him I have^ but in his happier hour 
Of focial pleafure, ill cxchang'd for pow'r j 
Seen him, unc umber'd with the venal tribe. 
Smile without arty and win without a bribe* 
Would he oblige me ? Let me only find. 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind j:* 

from them in the ranks of exiflence, and natural! jt 
look on thofe whom they find trilling with long 
beards, with contempt and indignation, like that 
which women feel at the elFeminacy of* men. If 
dotards will contend with boys in thofe perfor- 
mancesy in which boys muft always excel thent ; 
if they will drefs crippled limbs with embroidery, 
endeavour at gayety with faultering voices ; and 
darken the affemblies of pleafure, with the ghad- 
linefs of difeafe, they may well expedl thofe who 
find their diver fions obftrudled, will hoot them a- 
way ; and if they defcend to competition with 
youth, they mud bear the infolence of fuccefsful 
rivals. 

% Epil, to the Sat. Dial.i, verr 27* 

The 
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The lines are excelfively beautiful, and 
poetical ; but the two lafl: in particular 
contain an exaft charaderiftic of the 
opinion which Sir Hichard Walpole had 
of mankind. That minifter ufed often 
to declare, that every man had his price 5 
and that although fome men made a 
flxow of patriotifm, it did not proceed 
from real virtue, but the want of a fuf- 
ficient bribe. It appeared from the re- 
port of the fecret committee for en- 
quiring into the conduft of Robert earl 
of Orford, that upwards of fifty thou- 
fand pounds were paid to authors and 
printers of news- papers, fuch as Free-Bri- 
tons, Daily Courants, Com-Cuttcr*s 
Journals, Ga^tteers, and other political 
papers, from 1 731 to 1741. Dr. War- 
burton very juftly obferves on this, that 
the benevolence of one minifter expend- 
ed, for the current dullncfs of ten years in 

M 2 Britain, 
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Britain, double the fum which gained 
Lewis XIV. fo much honour, in an-f 
nual penfions to learned men all over 
Europe. In which, and in a much 
longer time, not a penfion at court, nor 
preferment in the church or univcrfities, 
of any confideration, was bellowed on 
any man diftinguilhed for his learning, 
feparately from party- merit, or pam- 
phlet-writing f. 

Yet all the panegyrics which thefe po- 
litical writers beftowcd on their patron, 
are now buried in oblivion : not one of 
them is fo well known as this compli- 
ment of Mr. Pope's. What could induce 
Mr. Walpole to introduce ftrokes of 
party politicks into his Catalogue of roy- 

f Notes on the Dnncud, book ii. v. 3 14. 
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al and noble authors, I cannot con- 
ceive : they are unpardonable in a mere 
literary book; but particularly fo, when 
they tranfgrefs the bounds of truth. 
*' It is not proper nor neceflary/' fays 
he, " for me to touch his character here. 

*' Sixteen unfortunate and inglorious 

** years lince his removal have already 
*' written his elogium §•'* 

Suppofing that the years fmce Sir 
Robert Walpole's removal, were as in- 
glorious as thofe of his miniftry ; yet is 
it any apology for a bad miniiler to fay, 

§ Vol. ii. p. 138. And fpeaking of admiral 
Montague, he faysy— -'^ It is remarkable that he 
was the laft commoner who was honoured with the 
garter, except one man, to whofe virtues and merit 
may fome impartial pen do as much juilice, as I 
have fatisfaflion in rendering to this great per- 
fofl." p. 8. 
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that he was fuccecdcd by as great knaves 
ashimfelf ? How well the national honour 
of Great Britain was fupportcd during 
his miniftry is well known ; but how 
could a minifter afl: with becoming firm* 
nefs in the affairs of Europe, whofe grea« 
ted dread was that of a war ? and who 
would let his fovereign and his country 
receive any infults fooner than go into 
one, a time in which he knew his own 
power would be in danger of falling. 
Yet, even during fo long and peaceable 
an adminiftratlon, the only efFeft that 
refulted from it, was the introducing the 
moft iniquitous fcheme of government 
that could pofTibly be framed, fmce he 
laid the foundation of his power on in- 
famy, bribery, and corruption ; nor 
could it fubfift, but at the cxpence of 
virtue, patriotifm, probity, and honour, 
Mr. Pope draws a Ilriking and mod; 

beau* 
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beautiful piAure of the corruptncfs of 
this age, in the conclufion of the firfl: 
dialogue in the epilogue to the fatires, 

Lo ! at the wheels of her | triumphal car. 
Old England^s genius rough with many a fcar^ 
Dragg'd in the dull ! his arms hang idly round. 
His flag inverted trails along the ground ! 
Our youth all liv'ry'd o*er with foreign gold. 
Before her dance ; behind her crawl the o Id ! 
See thronging millions to the pagod run. 
And offer cpu^ry, parent, wife, or fon ! 
Hear her black trumpet thro' the land proclaim^ 
That not to be corrupted is the Jhame. 
In foldier, churchman, patriot, man in powV, 
'Tis ay Vice all, ambition is no more ; 
S^e, all our nobles begging to be flaves. 
See, all our fools afpiring to be knaves. 
The wit of cheats, the courage of a whore. 
Are what ten thoufand envy and adore : 
All, all look up with reverential awe, 
At crimes that^fcape, or triumph o'er the law ; 
While truth, worth, wifdom, daily they decry, 
•* Nothing is facred now but villainy,". 

t Vice. 
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Mr. Pope^s moral cffays are all, except 
the Effay on Man, extremely well wrote 
fatires. The vices and follies of the age 
were always laQied by him with equal 
wit and judgment; and none of his pieces 
difplay more beautiful paffagcsthan ihefe 
eflays. 

1. Tho* the fame fan with all diffu£ire rays, 
Slufh in the rofe, and in the di'mond blaze. 
We prize the ftronger effort of his powV, 
And juftly fet the gem above the flow*r. * 

No man had ever a happier way of ex- 
prefllng his. ideas than Pope ; he is pecu- 
liarly excellent in exprtfTive epithets and 
metaphorical expreifions ; I hardly know 
a more beautiful line than the fecond of 
thefe, and the poetry is not only pleafing, 
but the thought jufl:. 

2. Search then the ruling paffion : There alone 
The wild are conftant, and the cunning known ; 

f Ep. i. vcr. lAK. 
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fool confiftent, 'and the falfe fincere^ 

PrieHs, princes, women, no diffemblers here. 

rrKis clue once found unravels all the refl. 

The prdfpedl clears, and Wharton (lands con feft. 

"W^harton, the fcorn and wonder of our days, 

"Whofe ruling pafiion was the luil of praife : 

Sorn with whate'er could win it from the wife, 

^Wonden and fools mufl like him, or he dies ; 

Tho" wond'ring fenates hung on all he fpoke. 

The club mufl: hail him mafter of the joke. 

Shall parts fo various aim at nothing new ? 

He*ll ihine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores 

With the fame fpirit that he drinks and whores ; 

Enough if all around him but admire. 

And now the punk applaud, and now the frier. 

Thus with each gift of nature and of arf. 

And waiitlng nothing but an honeft heart ; 

Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 

> And moft contemptible to ihun contempt; 

His pafCon ftill to covet gen'ral praife. 

His life to forfeit it a thoufand ways ; 

A conftant bounty which no friend has made ; 

An angel -tongue, which no man can perfuade ; 

A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 

Tpo ri^fh for thought, for a^ton too refin'd : 

Aty. 
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A tyrant to the wife his heart approves j 

A rebel to the very king he loves ; 

He dies fad out-cafl of each church and fiate. 

And, harder flill ! flagitious, yet not great. 

Aflc you why Wharton broke thro' ev'ry rule ? 

'Twas all for fear the knaves fhould call him fool.* 

This is one of thofe mafterly charac- 
ters in the drawing of which Pope excel- 
led fo greatly. I cannot help here quo- 
ting an anecdote that marks the vivacity 
and wit of this volatile duke. When he 
was upon his travels at Geneva, being 
much difgufted with his governor, he 
left him at that city, and fet put poft for 
Lyons. His lordfhi|>, fome where m bis 
travels, had picked up a bear's cub, of 
which he was very fond, always carrying 
it about with him ; but when he was de- 
termined to abandon his tutor, he left the 
cub behind him, with the following ad- 

• Ver. 174, 

drefs. 
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drefs, <« Being no longer able to bear 
with your ill ufagc, I think proper to be 
gone from you : however, that you may 
not want company, I have left you the 
bear, a$ the moil fuitable companion in 
the world that could be picked out for 
you." — The rambles of this celebrated 
man are well known ; and that he had 
great abilities, is undifputed* Mr. Wal« 
pole relates a curious affair that happened 
between the duke and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole : at the time when he made his fa- 
mous fpeech on inflidling pains and pe- 
nalties on the bilhop of Rochefter, he 
was in oppofition to the court ^ his grace 
went to Chelfea the day before the laft 
debate on that prelate's affair, where aid- 
ing contrition, he profcffed being de- 
termined to work out his pardon at court 
by rpeaking againil the bifhop ; in order 
to which he begged fome hints. The 

minifler 
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tnihlfter was deceived, and went thro* 
the whole caufe with him, pointing ouc 
where the ftrength of the argument lay, 
and where its weaknefs. The duke was 
very thankful, returned to town, palled 
the night in drinking, and without going 
to bed, went to fhe houfe of lords, where 
he {poke for thebifliop, recapitulating in 
the mod mafterly manner, and anfwering 
all that had been urged againil: him. 
His fpeech againft the miniftry two 
ye.ars before, on the affair of the South 
Sea company, had a fatal efieft ; earl 
Stanhope anfwering it with fo much 
warmth, that he burft a blood-vefTel, and 
died. 

3« ** Odious I in woollen ! 'twould a faint pro« 
voke, 
(Were the laft words that poor Narcifla fpoke) 
** No, let a charming chintz, and BruiTels lace^ 
** Wrap my cold limbs, and fhadcmylifelefsface; 

« One 
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** One would not fure be frightful when one*i dead, 
" And — Betty — give this cheek a little red."* 

By Narcifla is here meant the celebra- 
ted Mrs. Oldfield, who was buried with 
great pomp in Weftminfter Abbey. Her 
corpfe lay in ftate at the Jerufalem cham- 
ber; adorned, at her own requeft, with 
a head'drefs of BrufTels lace, a Holland 
(hiftjwith tucker and double ruffles of the 
fame lace, and a pair of new kid gloves. 

The fecond cpiftle on. the charafters 
of women, is one of the moft exquifite 
pieces that Pope ever wrote : it abounds 
with many portraits drawn with great 
art and judgment ; that of Atoffa is par- 
ticularly excellent, and marked with 
thofe fkrokes of ridicule, that render 
Pope's fatires fo entertaining. I have 
been informed that by this Atofla is 

• Ver. 246. 

meant 
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meant the old duchefs of Marlborougti^' 
and that her grace being informed of 
Pope's defign to fatirize her, lent him a 
thoufand guineas to ward off the blow, 
which Pope accepted, and then inferted 
her charafter i but this can hardly be 
credited. 

I. Ah! friend! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 
To r^(e the thought and touch the heart be thine ? 
That charm ihall grow, while what fatigues the 

ring, 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing t 
So when the fun^s broad beam has tir'd the iight» 
All mild afcends the moon's more fober light ; 
Serene in Tirgin modefly ihe ihines. 
And unobferv'd the glaring orb declines. * 

Thefe beautiful lines contain the fined 
advice to females to aim at being rather 
agreeable than dazzKng -, we expeft in 
the fair fex rather a foul foft and plea- 
fing, a certain calm delicacy of mind, 

than 

• Ver. 249. 
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than ftriking traics of heroic chafadltef, 
which are more natural in men. 

2. In the worft inn's woril room, with mat half 
hung, 
Tke floors of plaifler, and the walls of duhg, 
Ofi once a flock- bed, but repairM with flraw» 
With tape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw. 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow Urove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies— alas ! how changed from him. 
That Hfeofpleafure, and that foulofwhioi ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's pro«d alcove. 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewjfbury and love ; 
Grjufi: as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimicked llatefmen, and their merry king ^ 
No wit to flatter, left of all his (tore ; 
No fool to langh at which he valuM nsore : 
There, vidlor of his healthy of fortune, friends. 
And fame ; this lord of ufelefs thoufands ends t* 

The charafter of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, contained ia thefe and the follow- 

J Verfe, ^oo; 

ing 
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Ing lines, are extremely beautiful, and 
juft. This lord, fo famous for his abi- 
lities, vices, and misfortunes, made a 
confiderable figure in the reign of Charles 
IL Dryden fatirized him in his admir- 
able charader of Zimri ; but his grace 
was fully revenged, as an ingenious gen- 
tleman exprefles it, by making Dryden 
fatirize himfelf. This nobleman, who 
had been poffeffed of an eftate of 50,000 K 
a year, and pafled through many of the 
moft confiderable polls in the kingdom, 
died at a remote inn in Yorklhire, re- 
duced to the utmoft diftrefs. 

3. Add now the chapePs iilver bell you hear. 
That fominons you to all the pride of pray'r : 
Light quirks of muiic, broken and uneven. 
Make the foul dance upon a jig to heav'n ||. 

When Cannons was in all its glory, 
Handel compofed for the duke of Chan- 

Ep. iv. ver. 140. 

dois's 



dois^s chapel, if Pope meant to ridicule « 
the aflfe&ed magnificence of that noble- 
man in having fuch a compofer, his fa- 
tire was iil-dire£ted, fince in this refpedt 
his condudt was really magnificent.^— « 
This whole epiftle, but more particularly 
that part of it which fatirizes the duke's 
want of tafle, is one of the mod exqviiiite 
pieces of the kind that Pope wrote ; 
fuch a poet, with fuch an objedt of ridi- 
cule, could not but produce an excellent 
poem; 'Tis very remarkable, that pre- 
diftion contained in the following lines 
is quite fulfilled. 

Another age fhall Tee the golden ear 
Imbrown the ilope, and nod on the parterre* 
Deep harvefls bury all his pride has plannM, 
And laughing Ceres re-afTume the land. 

Cannons 'tis faid coft upwards of two 

hundred thoufand pounds building ; and 

Vol. II. N when 
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when pulled down the materials did noft 
fetch thirty fix thoufand^ 

Mr. Pope's fatires, it may be perceiv* 
ed, even from the paiFages which I have 
quoted, are wrote with an infinite fund 
of wit and ridicule; an exquifite- and 
penetrating knowledge of human nature ^ 
and are doathed in fuch a beautiful 
poetic ftile, as juftly entitles them to the 
firft place amongft the fatyrical poems 
in the Englilh language. As to the 
l)unciad, the merit of the poem is uni- 
verfally allowed ; but unfortunately for 
pofterity, the fubjedl has fo little iji it en- 
gaging tp any other time, \}nt th^t age 
in which it was wrote, that I caniioc 
help regretting, that fo fine a genius 
ihould employ fo much time and poetry 
in immortalizing a fet of wretches, who, 

had 
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had It not been for his writings, would 
have been long ago buried for evfer in 
obi i /ion. Thje greateft excellency in the 
Dunciad confifts in its mock heroics. 

Dr. Young's are the n^xt fatires I (hall 
be particular in mentioning in this eflay. 
There is indeed a great falling off from 
Pope's to thofc of this reverend gentle- 
man ; but as they contain fome bright 
paifa^s^ and are wrote in the caufe of 
virtue^ with great goodnefs of defign, the 
reader will eKcufe an endeavour to point 
out fome of their beauties. 

I. Shall authors fmile on fach illufirious days. 
And fatirife with nothing but their praife* ? 

The ftroke in the laft line is very good. 
Pope fomcwhere fumming up all the im- 
pudent pra6tices of his enemies to abufe 

♦ Young's Works, vol. iv. p. 80. fet. i., 

N 2 him, 
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him, concludes with faying, <« One 
more abufive calls himfelf my friend." — 

2. It makes dear felf on well bred tongues pre- 
vail. 
And I the little hero of each tale *. 

This fatire is extremely juft. How 
often do we hear men who difguft all 
their acquaintances by trumpeting their 
own praifes ? Nothing furelycan deftroy 
that freedom and eafe which ought to 
reign in the converfation of friends, more 
than the impertinence of thofe who 
think every man has nothing to attend 
to but their encomiums, which they be- 
flow on themfelves- This difpofitioa 
renders great abilities difgufting 5 but 
when we find it equally predominant in 
thofe who have little important to fay 
for themfelves, it becomes intolerable. 

♦ Ibid, p, 85. 
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3. The love of praife, howe'er concekrd by artt 
"Reigns more or lefs, and glows in ev'ry heart : 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 
The modefl ihun it but to make it fure X» 

Thefe lines are pretty, and the fenti* 
tnent extremely juft. ** Praife, fays the 
Rambler, is fo pleafing to the mind of 
man, that it is the original motive of al^ 
moft all our aftions. The defign of 
commendation, as of every thing elfe, is 
varied indeed by innumerable diflferences 
of temper, capacity, and knowledge ; 
fome have no higher wilh than for the 
applaufe of a club ; fome expeft the ac- 
clamations of a country *^ and fome have 
hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and 
nations with their names. Everyman 
pants for the higheft eminence within 
his view; none, however mean, even 
fmks below the hope of being diftinguifh- 

t Sat, I. 

ed 



cd by his fellow beings, and very fJcw 
have, by magnanimity of pi6fy, been fo 
raifed above it, as to adl wholly without 
regard to cenfore or opinion. * 

4. Parts may be praised, good nature is ador'd $ 
Then draw your wit as feldom as your fword^ 
And never on the weak ; or you*lI appear 
As there no hero, no great genius here. 
As in fmooth oil the razor bed is whet. 
So wit is by politenefs iharpeft f«t : 
Their want of edge from their offence is feen 5 
Both pain us leafl when exquiiitely keen, f 

Thefe lines are poetic, and contain ex- 
cellent advice to thofc whofe wit is direct- 
ed by their ill-nature ; and the fimile 
of the razor expreffiVe and juft. Addi- 
fon has ^ foniewhere in the Speftator 
drawn a kind of parallel between a good 
natural man and a wit, and has Ihown 

* Rambler, vol. iv. Numb. 193. 
t Sat. 2. 
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with his ufoal jpenetration, how contempt 
tible a figure wit moft make when not 
founded in good nature. Burfts- of 
laughter at a club may crown the caufe 
of ill-natured wit •, but it is too much 
admired to be efteemed. Surely the man 
who expofes thofe failings in human na,- 
ture which humanity fhould teach him 
to throw a veil over ; ' who laughs at 
vices which ought either to be excufed 
or concealed, and falling indifferently 
upon friends or foes, eptpofes the perfon 
who has obliged him, and in Ihort flicks- 
at nothing that may eftablifh his charac* 
ter of a wit \ fuch a noan, I fay, ought 
rather to be detefted than admired. 

$• And wh?t Co foolilh as the chace of fame ? 
How vain the prize ? How impotent our aim ? 
For what arc men who grafp at praife fublime, 
Sut bubbles on the rapid ftream of time ? 

That 
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Thiat rife and faU, that fwtll and are no niorci 
Born and forgot ten thoufand in an hour.* 

, Thefe lines are much more poetic and 
harmonious, and the thought better ex- 
prefled, than is ufual in Dr. Young's 
poetry. The metaphor of comparing the 
life of man to the bubble of a ftream, al- 
though not new, is here extremely beau- 
tiful. 



• Sat. 2. 
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